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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he wesaloas to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take guarter. Lf he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Sali upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any; then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards trui4, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


emma Gnome 
On the principle that when one is in for a penny, one 
may as well be in for a pound, the newest of the New 
Rules of the Speaker will probably be accepted by the 
public as another instalment of those necessary evils 
which seem likely to be the sum and substance of the 
legislative achievement of the present session. Still it was 
well, even for the sake of decorum, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion for bringing the committee stage of the Coercion 
_Bill to an abrupt c be postponed till Monday, 
although Mr. tone has lost personal dignity and 
reputation for tact as a Parliamentary leader by his 
spasmodic conduct. By Monday members and the 
nation will be able to see that the Rules mean, so far 
as Committee goes, the c/éture as pure and simple as 
it is possible to have it here. That is distirfctly 
enough shown by the regulation that if the proceedings 
of the committee be not concluded at a day and hour 
appointed, the chairman shall leave the chair, and report 
the Bill to the House. The plain English of this is that 
the amendments to the Coercion Bill moved by the Irish 
members are frivolous, constitute wilful obstruction, 
and ought not to be heard, or to put it in other words, 
that the Irish members are insincere. That may be so, 
but it is well that we should be allowed a day or two to 
consider the revolution in Parliamentary manners, as 
well as in forms which’ will. be accomplished by the en- 
furcement of rules that allow a majority to declare that 
it knows the motives, and therefore disregards the actions 

of a minority. 


For once in a way the Committee of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society have been compelled to bear evidence 
to the rectitude of the South African policy, for which 
Sir Bartle Frere has been so bitterly attacked. The 
gentlemen. who have adopted that curious title to de- 
signate the native races of lands where the Anglo-Saxon 
race pushes onward with its irresistible force of displace- 
ment or conquest, have. been true to their mission. 
They. have formulated the most complete indictment 
against the half-civilised descendants of Dutchmen, whom 
the republicans of Europe from political, and the young 
men of Holland from sentimental sympathy have taken 
under their wing. The protection of England is invoked 





in behalf of the native tribes inhabiting the Transvaal or 
its frontiers. The Boers are charged with being the 
true causes of the wars with Secocoeni and Cete- 
wayo. The aggressions of the Boers on the terri- 
tories of these chiefs resulted in our being compelled 
to break the power of the natives, and thus to 
leave them open to future attacks or infringements. 
The men who are appealing for freedom. are the 
upholders of slavery and the most inveterate tyrants over 
the natives, to whom they refuse even the right to possess 
land. ‘A liberal settlement,” that leaves it possible for 
the Boers of the Transvaal to perpetrate the iniquities 
which disgraced their independencé, will not secure a 
lasting peace. The real cause of the Boers’ antipathy to 
English rule has been laid bare by.the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, the committee of which cannot, even in 
the most Radical mind, be suspected of sympathising 
with imperialism. That the freedom of the white popula- 
tion in the Transvaal must be limited, if the natives are 
to be protected from their oppressors, will be evident to 
anyone who reads the statement addressed to Lord 
Kimberley by the Society. 


The question asked by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, on Mon- 
day evening, relative to the opening of letters by the 
Government, suggests a vast field of most interesting 
speculation. ‘There is a fine irony in that Government 
which, when in opposition, laid such stress on the desir- 
ability of all dealings being open and above-board, and 
which uttered such scathing denunciations of “un 
English practices,” being now reduced to the necessity of 
confessing that it opens, without acknowledgment, sus- 
pected letters. We quite allow that Sir W. Harcourt is 
justified in his action by current events ; we only note as 
remarkable the change wrought in the moral tone by 
tenure of office. Great must be the emergency which 
induces the Home Secretary to follow the examp!e of 
Sir James Graham in 1844, and to run the risk of 
incurring the open-mouthed unpopularity which was 
lavished on the then Home Secretary. Those wlo 
love to dwell on the unknown, those to whom vague 
conjecture is clear, will find much amusement, if not 
profit, in striving to pierce the veil of mystery so skilfully 
drawn by the Home Secretary over the discovered plots, 
and will ask themselves, What are these plots, and who 
are implicated? Such person; will refer to the informa- 
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tion given on Tuesday about James Stephens ; they will 
note the fact of his arrival in Paris simultaneously with 
the residence there of prominent Irish patriots, and will 
“‘ put two and two together,” an intellectual feat on which 
these amateur detectives much pride themselves. 


Meanwhile, abandoning these barren speculations, the 
mere fact asserted by Sir W. Harcourt is sufficiently 
grave to arrest our attention. The Government have 
knowledge, we may suppose accurate and reliable know- 
ledge, of the existence of treasonable conspiracy in Ire- 
land. This is a self-condemnation of the Liberal policy, 
remarkable alike for its candour and its gravity. The 
Government determined to govern without coercion or 
Peace Preservation Acts, and the result is within nine 
months that treasonable conspiracy has sprung into 
being, and stringent Coercion Bills are presented to the 
House, to enable Mr. Gladstone to quiet the country, 
which he described last March as in a remarkable con- 
dition of contentment. The Liberal Ministry cannot be 
acquitted of blame. Mr. Butt knew whom he was 
dealing with when, in 1871, alluding to Mr. Gladstone’s 
confession that “it was the Fenian insurrection which. 
brought the Irish Church question within the range of 
practical politics,” he said, “If we have any grievance, 
we are actually to get up another insurrection in order to 
get justice. This is the lesson we are taught.” Yes, this 
was the lesson Mr. Butt and the Irish people have 
learned from Mr. Gladstone, and now he has to deal 
with the results of his own teaching. 





It would be “ the insanity of political delicacy” to deny 
that Dr. Lyon Playfair has been anything but a success 
as Chairman of Committees under the Speaker’s new 
rules. Allowing for the patent defects of these, as they 
were perceived when first laid before the House of 
Commons, Dr. Playfair certainly fails to make the best 
of them. On Wednesday, in particular, this failure was 
conspicuous. The Irish members amused themselves 
for the first few hours as if there were no rules to check 
them ; and then, when their conduct became such as to 
incense the majority, he acted with the impatience of 
timidity, and not of a courage that knows when to strike 
and when to refrain from striking. The House would 
probably not have allowed any other member than Mr. 
Biggar to be called to order for using “ vindictive ” in the 
way he did, it being notorious that members of both the 
front benches have in the past used much more vigorous 
language without being checked either by Speaker or by 
Chairman of Committees. There might have been some 
excuse for Dr. Playfair before the rules, and when he 
erred on the side of caution, being conscious that he was 
at the best but the pale reflex of Mr. Brand. ‘There is 
no excuse for him now, except his own natural un- 
suitability for the post in which he finds himself. He 
1s a Case not so much of the square as of the spare man 
in the round hole. There ought to be a speedy shuffle 
of the Ministerial cards in order to let him find his 
proper position. In quiet times he might have done well 
enough as Chairman of Committees. In these days, 
however, there is only one position more difficult to fill 
than that of Dictator of the House of Commons—that is, 
the Vice- Dictatorship. 


A pilgrim, not of love, but art, is at present making a 
journey throughout India in search of exemplars of Indian 
handiwork, which are destined to enrich the Indian 
collections at South Kensington. Mr. Purdon Clarke 
has been well qualified by his experiences in Persia and 
Syria to ferret out patiently, and acquire, after much 


exercise of needful diplomacy, the curious relics of 
bygone art that are to be found among the-native popu- 
lation. His knowledge and taste need no commenda- 
tion, and the results of his present journey will be to 
increase the growing acquaintance of English trade with 
the capabilities of the Indian craftsman. Besides his 
mission of acquiring suitable objects for the Museum, 
Mr. Clarke is diligently collecting details as to the prices, 
supply, and rate of production of trades for whose work 
there is now a demand, and after visiting Bombay, Surat, 
Broach, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Kurrachee, the towns of 
Sind and Mooltan, he has recently arrived in Lahore. A 
photographer accompanies him, and Mr. Clarke’s folios 
are already rich in pictures of the really marvellous 
coloured tile-work of Sind and Mooltan, and the carved 
woodwork of Guzerat. His purchases so far have been 
chiefly examples of architectural wood-carving, textiles, 
including Ahmedabad khinkhabs, of patterns that have 
scarcely been done for the last thirty years, metal-work, 
pottery, and cotton-printing. At Mooltan arrangements 
have been made for the reproduction of some of the 
finest examples of fashi work. Domestic wood sculp- 
tured architecture of India is scarcely known in Europe, 
and Mr. Clarke has got a house or two from Guzerat, 
while one of the fronts of the houses which had to make 
way for the Lahore waterworks has been reserved for 
him. 


An anachronism, which is passive and innocuous, may 
live long enough, as being an historical survival. But an 
anachronism whose sympathies are actively enlisted on 
the wrong side in a question affecting public morals, is 
doomed. Such is the case with the curious little State 
of Andorra, which must needs work itself up into a state 
of revolution at the present moment. It is interesting 
enough to remember that its double suzerainty dates as 
far back as 1278, and the division of the power over the 
district between the Spanish Bishops of Urgel and the 
French Counts of Foix, and that the rights of the latter 
have lapsed in these latter days to the French Govern- 
ment. The conduct, too, of the Andorrese in ejecting their 
Syndic, and compelling three of their parish “ consuls ” to 
give up their keys to the State chest, while the other three 
have escaped across the Pyrenees with their keys, with- 
out which it is impossible to get at the archives of the 
State in a constitutional way, is amusing, as that of 
petted children is amusing. But there are no human 
beings so dangerous as such children when they have 
the reins of power in their hands, and wish to use it for 
a bad end. ‘That is what the Andorrese purpose doing, 
as all this disturbance is caused by the refusal of their 
French and Spanish suzerains to consent to the establish- 
ment of a gambling-table in their midst. They would 
be very much better without that table ; and it will have, 
in one way or another, to be suppressed or prevented as 
an international nuisance. There seems nothing for it, 
therefore, but for Andorra to become directly the subject 
of France, as the similarly situated Republic of San 
Marino has had to acknowledge the authority of the 
Italian Government. 


There is some difficulty in following the trains of 
thought which it is to be supposed find outcrop in the 
speeches of the Irish members. More puzzling than 
any have been the demands made for the careful and 
kindly treatment to be accorded to those who may 
happen to find themselves locked up under the Coercion 
Act. One honourable member talks about a time of 
piercing cold, and another about the need of boarded 
floors. But as itis evident that spring may be expected 
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to have set in by the time the Act comes into operation, 
we can only understand the first argument supposing 
that the honourable member looks forward to next 
winter. The need of boarded floors sounds odd in the 
ears of those who know Irish interiors, and argues the 
same contempt for Saxon credulity that inspires most 
of the statements of the Home League orators. But, 
after all, is this to be wondered at, when the Irish pre- 
lates themselves gravely inform the Holy Father that 
periodical famine sweeps over their fairest districts, 
which naturally teem with abundance, and are fertile 
in the highest degree. And this is due to the 
tyranny of Saxon law. We recall Father Tom and 
the Pope, but his impositions on his Holiness were harm- 
less. These, like the sacerdotal utterances to the 
peasantry, are mischievous to the last degree. 


So the evil results predicted from the transfer of the 
teaching machinery of the School of Mines to South 
Kensington are beginning to show. ‘The lectures to 
working men, as one of themselves writes, have been 
well attended and highly prized. Jermyn Street is not 
too accessible from the east of London, though, on the 
whole, it is a tolerably suitable position. But the new 
course of lectures are to be delivered at South Ken- 
sington in a room so small that only 150 tickets can be 
issued. Why not stop the lectures at once, instead of 
making them practically useless to those who desire to 
profit by them? 


A case which came last week before Vice-Chancellor 
Malins ought to be read by those members of the sterner 
sex who are desirous of marrying ladies with money, as 
it may afford them a useful warning with reference to the 
many perils of the matrimonial state. Lord Brougham 
said, when Lord Campbell conceived the idea of in- 
cluding among the lives of the Lord Chancellors the 
biographies of those persons with whom he was personally 
acquainted, that he had added a new terror to death. 
The words of Vice-Chancellor Malins in the present case 
may in like manner be said to have added a new terror 
to matrimony. A suitor, who was only forty years of 
age, paid his addresses to a lady who was some twelve 
years his senior, and who was possessed not only of con- 
siderable other property, but also of that great object of 
desire among loafers, a well-established public-house. 
The property was settled upon the husband last year, 
and, according to the plaintiff’s story, he proceeded with 
very little delay to make a most extensive use of the 
opportunities that were given him by being in a constant 
state of intoxication, and generally acting in such a way 
as to drive away the customers from the public-house. 
The lady, not contented with seeking relief from Sir 
James Hannen, invoked the assistance of another forum, 
and sought the protection of the Court over which Vice- 
Chancellor Malins presides. The Vice-Chancellor com- 
mented strongly on the fact that all the persons who 
were present when the deed was signed were friends of 
the husband, and stated that, in his opinion, the lady 
ought to have had separate legal advice before she 
delivered, as her act and deed, the settlement by which 
the property in question was made over to her husband. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the charges that were 
made against the husband were strenuously denied by 
him. The Vice-Chancellor took the lady’s side through- 
out, and appointed a manager to keep the business 
together until the action could come on for hearing and 
the rights of the parties be finally decided. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ PERFECTED Cop LIVER OIL,— 
** Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Medical ¥ournal. ‘‘ Many to 
whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle will doubtless be able to 
take it."—Lancet. ‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”— 
Medical Press. ‘‘ A pharmaceutical product which is in its way unrivalled.”— 
London Medical Record. “A great n to get such an oil.”—Practitioner. 
All who have difficulty in takiag cod liver oil should insist on having Allen and 
Hanburys’ Perfected Oil. Sold only in —_— quarter-pints, 1s. 4d. ; half- 
pints, 2s, 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9@.; quarts, 9s. rade mark—‘‘A Plough.” Of all 
chemists. —ADvT. 
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GENERAL ROBERTS’ WARNING. 


The memorable dinner given on Monday to the 
newly-enrolled citizen of London gave occasion for great 
searchings of heart, as the old Puritans might have said 
in not inapplicable phrase. We have no desire to find 
the remotest fault with the honours accumulated upon 
Sir Frederick Roberts. John Bull, as all the world 
knows, is in one way no respecter of persons, and in 
another is the most remarkable instance of a hero- 
worshipper at present to be found. In this particular’ 
case, the hero was a very worthy hero. The worshippers, 
however, together with the sacrificial priest who offered 
the banquet, and the choragus or Chamberlain who led 
the pan of praise, might be reminded that other 
generals had successfully occupied and kept Candahar 
‘without needing relief, had conducted safely an army 
with more impedimenta, and in spite of active opposi- 
tion, from Candahar to Cabul, and had delivered from 
a host of beleaguering enemies the cantonments of 
Sherpur. They forgot, too, though we know well that 
the recipient of their praises did not, that Sir Donald 
Stewart devolved upon his next in command the oppor- 
tunity of the splendid success that was won by two 
achievements, each a memorable triumph for the General 
and the soldiers who performed them. The march from 
Cabul to Candahar, with all the difficulties of the way to 
contend with, the uncertainty of being in time to com- 
plete the relief of our forces in Candahar, was rendered 
even more difficult by the fact that the General who con- 
ducted it was suffering from fever. It is well done that 
the citizens of London, the people of England should 
honour Sir Frederick Roberts for his exploit, even 
though they forget the services of Sir Donald Stewart, 
and do not bear in mind that many months have not 
passed since they were not unwilling to listen to charges 
of cruelty, or, at least, of needless bloodthirstiness, 
against the captor of Cabul. 

But it cannot be denied that our countrymen have 
endeavoured to make up fully for past mistakes and 
calumnies. The freedom of the City, the hospitality of 
the Mansion House, express the unofficial, the popular 
recognition of service. The thanks of the Houses of 
Parliament do not glow with the fervour of a popular 
ovation, indeed-we may almost say that the civic 
reception of last Monday was the modern, refined, and, 
so to speak, spiritualised form of an ancient triumph : 
and like the General who, when he stood in his triumphal 
car, the object of popular praise and civic honour, still 
heard the voice of the slave admonishing him of the short- 
ness of life, so the hero of Monday’s banquet had an 
inward monitor, telling him not of his own weakness, but 
of that of the army, in the name of which he accepted 
the honours lavished upon him. Of that army, as now 
organised upon the system that recent would-be reformers 
have invented, and that, we are told, even some military 
authorities regard with favour, the mortal weakness was 
forcibly and eloquently impressed upon the audience 
gathered to do honour to the successful General. We 
have had, within the last two years, if no great wars and 
great defeats, small wars and small disasters. From 
Africa the lesson was brought that the short-service 
men, or rather boys, who were meant in time 
to grow into soldiers of the reserve, ready to 
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prove a future army for “ngland’s greater need, 
in the meanwhile become the easy prey of sick- 
ness and death. But, because written in reports or 
in the pages of Mr. Norrise-Newman’s accurate record, 
the truth scarcely impressed itself on the public. From 
the commencement of the Afghan War the same tale 
was whispered. But it was reserved for Sir Frederick 
Roberts, boldly, as is his wont, seizing the opportunity, 
without fear or favour, to tell England how disastrously 
successful the system which is associated with the name 
of Lord Cardwell as its author has been in breaking 
down the qualities which have made our army successful. 
We can hardly give the Chamberlain credit for a deeply 
thoughtful recollection that the Ten Thousand could not 
have reached the shores of the Euxine without discipline, 
esprit de corps, and the power of endurance. These 
three essential qualities of the soldier, who must be a 
unit of a small but powerful force, have been declared, 
not by a lover of old forms and usages, but by a General 
who is mistrusted for being too much given to change, 
to be gradually disappearing. He looks forward to 
the time as certain to come, when, by the steady 
operation of the same causes as have produced 
the effects instanced by him, we shall possess a 
compact reserve of trained soldiers in England ready 
for future national danger, but shall not have an army 
fit for the emergencies of foreign service. He spoke of 
nothing but what he had witnessed and experienced as a 
proof of the opinions he advanced. He did not tell his 
audience, as he might have done, that even at the 
present time there are not men enough in the British 
army to meet the requirements of the Empire. He did 
not tell them that there is in India:far too scanty a force 
of British cavalry at the present moment. He was con- 
cerned rather with the condition of the troops that can 
be used, and their fitness for work. That our army is 
absurdly small to meet the demands made on it is a fact 
not forgotten by him, but was adduced at the Mansion 
House rather to prove that the materials of which it is 
composed must be the best available, and the training 
which the men have undergone be the best to fit them 
for the needs of a campaign. He struck directly at the 
spirit which is growing so strong of regarding our foreign 
empire as a burden and encumbrance. The idea that 
unconsciously underlies the importance given to a reserve, 
rather than to the army for foreign service, is the same 
that finds expression in denunciations of Imperial policy, 
in suggestions to let our African Colonies take care of 
themselves, in the advice to wind up our Indian affairs. 


And in connection with the subject of India the speech 
of Sir Frederick Roberts ts of the gravest import. We 
maintain there a garrison of British troops for which 
India pays heavy home charges in order to ensure fit 
and serviceable soldiers. Under the present fatal system 
we send out regiments which are not available for service 
in the field under three years of acclimatising. A regi- 
ment with a history not yet destroyed, and memories of 
many a hard-fought battle not yet obscured by “ linking” 
or confusion, was chosen to take part in the advance on 
the Peiwar Kotal. But if the General of the Kuram 
Field force had been compelled to rely on the young 
soldiers of that regiment he himself declares that a 
terrible defeat must have been the result. And this 
because the fatigues of the march to Kohat, and finally 
to Kuram, had disabled half the soldiers of the regiment. 
No regiment, it seems confessed, is fit for Indian cam- 
paigning until it has been three years in India. Yet 
Afghan wars, or Burmese wars, or, it may be, troubles 
within or along the immense borders of the Indian 
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Empire, are at all times imminent. Nor can we afford to 
have the strong and seasoned regiments withdrawn from 
India at the call of necessity in distant colonies. We do 
not, for the nonce, calculate on a crisis which would 
require the utmost streagth of the Empire to meet it. 
We regard, for the present, the requirements of India 
alone, which cannot diminish, no matter what experi- 
mental economies may prevail, or what pusillanimous 
counsels may be followed. The testimony of Sir Frederick 
Roberts goes in the mind of many further than the 
proof of the general failure of the present system 
of enlistment. The increasing interest in India is 
a proof of the increasing importance attached to that 
splendid possession of the Crown. If we are to accom- 
plish that mission of good which is admitted on all 
hands to be laid upon us, it cannot be save by armed 
peace. The Pallas that shall foster the education, and 
guide the prosperity, of India must be, as the Athenian 
goddess was, armed and awful to her foes. To our 
native troops we must ever add a strong force of 
Europeans, who must be, what it is proved our raw 
English troops are not, ready for active service. Is ita 
futile thought that Indian regiments might be once more 
enrolled, the men of which should take service under the 
Empress of India and constitute a force to be depended 
on in emergencies? Surely the old difficulties which 
resulted in the absorption of the Company’s regiments 
into the general army are not insuperable or unavoid- 
able? There are men enough in this country who would 
enlist for Indian service when they would not enrol 
themselves in line regiments. We will not touch on the 
thorny question of the Eurasian population of India as 
furnishing a recruiting ground for regiments which could 
not be accounted native troops. But we feel convinced, 
with many others, that the question of a European force 
for India, and India only, or for Indian service, under 
such limitations as will prevent arbitrary transfer of their 
services, will have to come in a practical form before the 
Government and the public, who cannot rest contented, 
and “turn on the other side,” now that General Roberts 
has sounded so Joud a note of warning as to drown even 
the welcoming cheers of the Lord Mayor’s guests. 


A YEAR OF EDUCATIONAL REST. 


No better proof could be given of the enforced pause 
which has taken place in educational “reform,” owing 
partly no doubt to the Irish crisis, but partly also to the 
national apathy, than the appearance and remarks of 
Lord Norton on Wednesday in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, in connection with the distribution of 
the prizes and certificates of the College cf Preceptors. 
The promoters and members of that institution are 
especially interested at the present time in the Bill for 
the registration of teachers, and yet Lord Norton ex- 
pressed his “ grave doubts whether Parliament would do 
well to provide for the registration of teachers”! But 
although Lord Norton thus bearded the lions in their 
den, the lions on their part made no remonstrance. ‘The 
members of the College know that unless the unex. 
pected comes to pass, there is practically no hope of any 
educational legislation this session, and in this they are 
quite correct. There are other and equally clear proofs 
of the educational barrenness of the year. For the first 
time, for some years at all events, the annual edition of 
the Education Code has appeared without any important 
alterations, those which appear being due to the supple- 
mentary Factory Act of last session and the changes 
which it has involved. The explanation of this fact, 
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which Lord Spencer gave the other night in answer 
to a question by the educationally ever-vigilant Lord 
Norton, is worth noting. He said that the important 
changes with a view to the improvement of education 
through the Code, which were contemplated by the 
Department, would have to be considered by the 
various authorities specially interested in them before 
these changes could be carried out. There may bea 
good deal of truth in this, but the question becomes an 
obvious one, Why was this not seen before the present 
session? Thus the next edition of the code will depend, 
for character, a good deal upon the view taken by the 
Education Department of the contents of the Fourth 
Schedule. Without reading the debate of last year, it is 
sufficient to say that it was as to whether what Lord 
Norton called “a smattering of science” should be 
taught under what he considered a wrong name in the 
national schools.. Lord Norton based his attack on this 
teaching on the reports of the Inspectors of Schools. 
Has anything further been added to this evidence, or 
can anything further be added before a new edition of 
the code is brought out? It is true that there may be 
some fresh inspectors’ reports, but it is morally certain 
that against these can be pitted equally weighty docu- 
ments from the pens of others of this learned order, for 
inspectors notoriously differ from each other in glory, if 
not also in self-glorification, through their reports. The 
evidence of next session on the teaching of subjects of 
the Fourth Schedule will not be fuller or better than the 
evidence of the present session or of last. What holds 
good of the teaching of science will hold good of nearly 
every subject that the Education Department professes 
to hang over for the consideration of the proper 
authorities. 

The truth is, that the nation has got tired of the name, 
if not the thing, education, and wishes to wait for a 
season before it enters upon a new period of reform, just 
as all the “appetisers” of Lord John Russell failed to 
make it swallow another dish of Reform some seven 
years after the Act of 1832. Both in England and 
Scotland, people interested in the progress of education 
are resolved to see what will come of a trial of the ex- 
Premier’s “ Magic of Patience.” What with primary 
education, statutes and codes, charity commissions south 
ef the Tweed, and executive commissions north of them, 
it is plain that the problems, both of secondary and of 
primary education, and of connecting the two by means 
of the celebrated “ladder,” are in a quiet way solving 
themselves. There are many {important educational 
questions, no doubt, that legislation will have to 
solve —thus the Home Secretary, whose pigeon- 
holes. must, so far as good intentions are  con- 
cerned, be quite a little Hades above, is under- 
stood to be preparing a scheme for the establishing 
of day feeding and industrial schools on a proper 
footing. North of the Tweed, too, as we learn, there is 
a strong feeling, to which the Endowed Schools’ Com- 
missioners have in their report professed, given impetus, 
that there should be established in every district of any 
size, a man competent to give what is generally under- 
stood as secondary instruction, or, in other words, a 
successor to the parochial schoolmaster, who did those 
wonders in the past which Scotchmen are even yet not 
tired of boasting about. But even such legislation would 
be legislation on details, not on essentials. On the 
jatter the nation has supped, and will be thankful at 
least for a few years. It is quite conceivable that the 
present term of rest from educational excitement may be 
beneficial, for nothing is so fatal to education truly de- 
serving the name as unrest. Nor is it beyond the bounds 
of possibility just issued when next it [comes seriously 
to resume the consideration of educational ‘‘ reforms,” it 
may treat many present-day nostrums as crotchets that 
have died of inanition. 







POLITICAL ECONOMY LORE. 


Political economy, by the late Mr. Carlyle has been 
called “the dismal science,” and by a witty Frenchman 
littératuer ennuyeuse. In point of fact, all social philosophy 
has become fatuous as well as unprofitable since it ceased 
to be literature and has put on the garb of science. The 
“ Maximes” of Larochefoucauld are as entertaining as 
they are interesting and instructive, containing, as they do, 
in pointed and vigorous language, an exposition of human 
knowledge, having all the merits, though none of the 
pretensions, of science. In Hume’s celebrated Essays, 
the literary, that is to say, descriptive or historical form, is 
still retained ; and, however erroneous in many im- 
portant details, they form a valuable and attractive 
addition to the natural history of mankind, considered in its 
moral aspects. The grand book of Adam Smith, although 
more scholastic or methodical in form, is redeemed by its 
transcendent merits, due to the wonderful acumen and 
originality of thought of the author, from the reproach of 
tedious pedantry, to which almost all subsequent writings 
on political economy are equally exposed. The great 
decline of political economy, as of social science in 
general, is dating, however, from the period when not 
only treatises, but school books, and even “ primers ” and 
“tales” on the subject were composed both by male and 
female compilers. This tendency of inuring youngsters 
and schoolboys, if not schoolgirls, in nascent and un- 
digested science, led in the middle ages to the corruption 
of Aristotelian lore, and later to the decline of his fame, 
from which his works are only now again recovering. As 
“ schoolmen,” the Germans ever stood notoriously pre- 
eminent, and it is to them also that is due the introduc- 
tion of so-called Cameral- Wissenschaften, or, as they are 
now termed, Staatswissenschaften, into the curriculum of 
public schools. ‘The German schoolmaster, whether his 
teaching be propounded from the cathedra of a univer- 
sity or, birch in hand, from the more modest one of an 
elementary village school, is for ever ready to compose a 
Lehrbuch or a Handbuch on whatever subject is uppermost 
in his brain. Probably Pitt never heard of a Cameral- 
Wissenschaft; Peel very likely never saw any handbook or 
Lehrbuch of Finanzwissenschaft ; nor may Lord Palmerston 
have been cognisant of the existence of Mohl’s “‘ Compen- 
dium ” of the Staatswissenschafien. It is equally doubtful 
whether Talleyrands were ever produced by the study of 


‘such books as Waitz’s “ Grundziige der Politik,” or the 


“illustrious” Bluntschli’s—German professors who have 
written several books always style each other illustrious— 
“Politik als Wissenschaft.” ‘The Great Fatherland, abound- 
ing as it does in school books on politics in all its branches, 
has been singularly deficient, not only of great statesmen, 
but even of great political writers. Itis true, the German 
schoolmaster is apt to look down upon a Pitt or 
a Rousseau as a mere contemptible tyro or dilettante, as 
the German martinets were wont to consider Bonaparte 
as a mere military amateur. In England, on the other 
hand, while the men in power or in office, who wield 
sway and enjoy all the good things of this world, 
regard with condescending superciliousness the mere 
“scribblers,” these latter have formed among them- 
selves a select mutual admiration connection, who extol 
each other to the skies, until their popularity rivals 
almost that of the professional beauty or the successful 
statesman. In due course of time the general reader, to 
whom some writer has been preached up by his com- 
peers as a star, confers upon him, proprio motu, the 
honorary dignity of an “authority ;” and being thus ap- 
preciated by the general mass—that is to say, by all the 
people who are incapable of judging of any real merit— 
woe to him who fails to make his obeisance to the popu- 
larly installed tyrant on his intellectual throne ! 

In England, likewise, the era distinguished for the 
publication of “Tales in Political Economy,” and of 
“Primers” on the same science “for Beginners, with 
Questions,” whether written by ladies or by male, 
“great authorities ”—is scarcely superior for statesman- 
like eminence of its leading public men to the benighted 
ages of Bolingbroke and Cecil, when such modern 
improvements for inculcating and propagating “science ” 
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in youthful minds had not yet been resorted to. But 
“ Primers with Questions” are buta rudimentary invention, 
imperfect and clumsy, by the side of some recent publi- 
cations of more ambitious aim and title, where, within 
the four corners of less than 230 pages, the quintessence 
of all economic writings, from Aristotle downwards to 
the most obscure German writer, is professed to be 
epitomised for the benefit of the juvenile student. The 
authors of such works, if not themselves females (by 
right they ought to be such), mostly have ladies as co- 
adjutors in some guise or other ; but, whatever their sex, 
they are particularly deserving of the most heartfelt 
acknowledgments on the part of those undergraduates in 
flowing “ golden hair,” who wish to get up a smattering 
on the thousand-and-one social topics and economic 
problems that for ages have perplexed the heads of many 
deep thinkers and innumerable brainless writers. Great as 
are the merits of such compilers, they are generally 
equalled by those of their translators, if the original idiom 
be non-English, who will sometimes inure the reader to 
the existence of directors of the “ Royal Statistical 
Office at Monaco,” and discover arguments “ com- 
paratively valuable” or “sometimes too exclusive.” To 
guarantee the correctness of such editions and the 
value of the originals, none more apt than an “ authority ” 
who has frequently complained in print of his ignorance 
or want of mastery in foreign idioms ; and who having 
acknowledged, also in print, his incapacity to understand 
the elementary mathematical deductions contained in 
Cournot’s “Théorie Mathématique de la Richesse,” is 
naturally recognised as chief of the ‘mathematical 
school” of political economy in England. Who but 
will graciously admire and bow down before such great 
luminaries? To have predicted the coal famine, and 
thereby created one of the greatest modern panics ; to 
have demonstrated ad ocu/os the dependence of commer- 
cial depressions on stin-spots ; and yet to have time and 
leisure to indite not only prefaces to the books of others, 
but original “Primers” and “Elementary Lessons,” 
besides “Studies” and “Theories” on Economics and 
Logic and the “ Principles of Science” at large, shows 
at once a versatility and a meritorious employment of 
what, to others, would be simply moments perdus, above 
praise on the part of less accredited genius. As a 
crowning achievement, we have recently become 
acquainted, through the divination, combined with the 
most diligent research, of the same eminent authority, with 
the real “ Nationality of Political Economy.” Who is 
the “ father” of political economy? is a question which 
long has weighed upon the minds of this generation, but 
we have now the satisfaction of knowing that his name 
was Cantillon. At least, an essay by this person, 
we learn from our great authority, was “the veritable 
cradle” of political economy; but, then, what is the 
nationality of the “ bantling science ” still remains a per- 
plexing and moot question. On this point, indeed, after 
twenty pages of historico-economic disquisition, our 
source leaves the reader “to decide in his own mind.” 
But, if left in doubt as to the nationality of the “father,” 
and consequently of the “cradle,” of political economy 
—for Cantillon’s essay was published both in English and 
in French, and each version might be a translation out of 
either idiom, while the author might be a Frenchman 
settled in England, or an Englishman settled in France— 
we at least have conclusive evidence of the professional 
status of the “father.” Cantillon is described in the 
title-page of his work as a merchant. But, then, he uses 
such phrases as, “ the land is the matter of riches : labour 
is the form which produces it ;” which, in the acute 
logical mind of our authority, “ raises suspicion as to its 
[the Essay’s] being really the finished work of a busy 
mind.” For here the writer evidently shows familiarity 
with “a precise distinction in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy,” of which the non-finished works of the busy 
mind of a certain banker named Grote never did show 
any traces, “ There is something very scholastic, again,” 
says our authority, in another phrase used by the father 
of political economy, which, as now reproduced, reads 
thus in French :—“ Ici M. Newton sacrifie le fond A la 
forme.” Such a phrase, an ignorant person might sup- 





pose, is daily used in France ~by commercial travellers, 
and sometimes even by a femme de chambre; but to our 
better informed authority such expressions savour deci- 
dedly of scholasticism, and thus settle, not, indeed, the 
still open question of the “nationality of political 
economy,” but the profession of. its “ father.” 


HEBREWS AND HELLENES.—I. 


At the present moment two ancient races are attract- 
ing considerable attention in Europe ; only the feelings 
they seem to inspire are of a very opposite nature. The 
Jews are the objects of a crusade in Germany, at least at 
the hands of a party who clamour for restrictions, 
penalties, and even banishment for the Hebrews. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, are in special favour in Western 
Europe, and their enthusiastic supporters are seeking to 
raise the flag of Christendom against Islam to establish a 
new Hellenic Empire. In Berlin the Hebrews are re- 
viled and ostracised. In Paris, and in London, the 
Hellenes are extolled and glorified to the skies. It must 
be admitted that in Germany, if the Jews are not loved, 
the Greeks, who are better known than trusted, are far from 
being regarded with unqualified admiration. In these 
papers we propose to examine the claims of the Jews to 
the goodwill of civilisation and Christianity, in comparison 
with the claims of the Greeks, and to offer some remarks 
on the actual characteristics and merits of these two races 
in our day. 

In their mutual relations Hellas and Israel have not 
been friends. From the time when Judas Maccabeus 
rose to expel the legions of Antiochus Epiphanes, to the 
recent period when the Hellenic offscourings of Galata 
and the Phanz turned to assault the unoffending 
Hebrews, the Greeks have taken every opportunity to 
show their enmity to the Jews. In modern times the 
Greeks, who have claimed the rights of freedom for 
themselves, have been loth to recognise them in others ; 
and in Levantine cities the ill usage they occasionally re- 
ceived at the hand of the Turk was revenged tenfold on 
the head of the unhappy Israelite. Fables of children 
supposed to be killed by Jews for the sake of their blood, 
which was to be kneaded into Passover cakes, were cir- 
culated until popular fury was aroused, and the Jews, if 
not rescued by the Turks, were beaten and massacred. 
True, within the last few years such discreditable events 
have not taken place, or at all events been recorded. ‘The 
King of Greece has emancipated his Jewish subjects, and 
his liberal notions have nerhaps spread the knowledge of 
religious equality among his people. It is said that the 
Israelites dwelling in Greece are now in the enjoyment 
of full civil and political rights, and that they are per- 
fectly satisfied with their lot. It may be so, and modern 
education, like an expert animal trainer, converts an 
heterogeneous assemblage into a united family, at least in 
appearance. Still there is little sympathy between 
Hebrews and Hellenes. ‘Phe history of the two races, 
their traditions, faith, laws, customs, their genius and 
pursuits have been opposed to, and have clashed with, 
each other. It has been the fashion with some enthu- 
siastic classical scholars to exalt Hellas at the expense of 
Israel ; and by their rapt admiration for certain artistic 
models of composition, to undervalue systems of morals 
and philosophy conceived on a sounder and more ex- 
tended basis than those of their favourite sages. 

In order to understand the character of the two peoples, 
we must advert to the laws that governed them, and take 
a brief glance at the systems of Lycurgus and of Moses. 
We shall speak only of Sparta and of Athens as the 
most influential and best known representatives of Greece. 
Lycurgus, when called upon to legislate for Laconia, of 
which state Sparta formed part, found that the rich, with 
unprincipled rapacity, had drawn to themselves the greater 
portion of the lands of the country, leaving a numerous 
body of poor utterly destitute, in hopeless misery and 
degradation. In order to remedy these evils, Lycurgus 
redistributed the whole territory belonging to Laconia. 
Moreover, he abolished the use of gold and silver coin, 
admitting nothing in the shape of circulating medium but 
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pieces of iron, heavy, and scarcely rtable, and he for- 
bade the en citizen every species of industrious or 
money-seeking occupation, agriculture included. Grote, 
in his “ History of “Greece,” vividly lays before us 
the life of a Spartah youth. From the age of seven 
years, throughout his whole life, the Spartan citizen lived 
in public, either himself undergoing drill, gymnastic and 
military, or witnessing the training of others. He was 
continually under the fetters and observances of a rule, 
partly military and partly monastic. He was. estranged 
from the independence of a separate home, seeing his 
wife only by stealth during the first years after marriage, 
and maintaining scanty relations with his children. The 
supervision, not only of his fellow-citizens but of the 
authorised censors named by the State, was perpetually 
upon him ; his day was passed in public exercises and 
public meals ; his night in the public barrack to which 
he belonged. The hardships of Spartan discipline have 
remained a proverb to the present day. <A Spartan 
youth was taught to endure hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold and fatigue, without a murmur. To wear the same 
garments winter and summer was the duty of a man. 
He was ordered to suppress carefully all external exhibi- 
tion of feeling, and to display a bearing shy, silent, and 
motionless as a statue. He was allowed an insufficient 
amount of food, to which he was permitted to add by 
hunting, and even stealing, provided it were not detected. 
In the contrary case, the bungling thief was subjected 
to severe punishment. The Lycurgan system placed 
women under a system analogous to that of men, its 
grand object being the production of a vigorous breed of 
citizens. At one period Spartan damsels underwent 
public training, practising gymnastics and drilling, attired 
in a light tunic cut open at the skirt, so as to leave the 
limbs free and exposed to view. And this in presence of 
the youth and citizens of the nation! Subsequently, at 
the time of Aristotle, the women—or many of them— 
succeeded in emancipating themselves. Whilst the 
Spartan husband went through an ascetic life, and dined 
on the plainest fare at the public mess, where the men 
took their meals, the wife maintained an ample and 
luxurious establishment at home. A great deal of the 
landed property accumulated in the hands of women, 
some of the handsomest of whom, on the plea of 
effecting a union between the fittest, were mistresses of 
two households and mothers of two families. The 
Helots of Sparta were a constant source of anxiety. 
Though they were allowed to take military service 
they were carefully watched, for they were distrusted. 
The Ephori, or magistrates, annually declared war 
against the Helots, so that they might slay them when- 
ever it was deemed necessary; and once, in the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War, the success of 
the Helots caused jealousy against them, and 2,000 of 
them, under pretence of being publicly rewarded, were 
brought together, and then they mysteriously disappeared 
from the face of the earth. How totally different were 
all these institutions from those of the Jews! Athens, 
under the code of Solon, and under a succession of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, such as Aristides, Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, acquired political and maritime 
importance. Tragedy and comedy, history and philosophy, 
eloquence and poetry, found a home in Athens, and the 
arts of civilisation were brought to a state of perfection 
and refinement never reached until then. But the 
Hellene—whether a warrior, like the Spartan, or an 
artist, a philosopher, or a Juxurious citizen like the 
Athenian—was an idolater, worshipping gods whose con- 
duct caused amusement rather than awe, and whose 
immoral or questionable feats on Olympus could not fail 
to inspire a desire to imitate them on the part of mortals. 
Their chief divinity, Jupiter, condescended to appear 
among mortals in a human form for the accomplishment 
of any human purposes ; and altogether the history of the 
lives and adventures of the gods was far more diverting 
than edifying. 

The law of Moses was intended to make the Hebrew 
a God-fearing, pious man. To serve God and to love 
our neighbour are the first maxims inculcated by Moses. 
Pure religion and charity in its highest sense form the 


foundation of the five books of Moses. Contrast the 

triarchal life of the Jew—that unsullied home life passed, 
in the service of the Lord, in the bosom of his family, 
with a loving wife near him, and affectionate children 
around him, reverently asking for the paternal blessing— 
with the course of existence of the Greek. Lycurgus said, 
“Grow strong, that you may be able to beat and plunder 
your neighbours ;” Moses said, “ Work, that you may be 
able to make offerings to the Lord, and feed the poor.” 
Lycurgus sought to create a race of gladiators, whose sole 
merit should consist in their physical prowess, of men, 
rude and uncultured, without any definite principles of 
morals, who might lie and steal so long as they were 
undetected. Moses impressed on his followers the 
necessity of studying the law, which would necessarily 
entail the cultivation of their moral and mental faculties, 
and of living at peace with each other. Work and study 
were the duty of every Jew, and the most pious and 
learned Rabbis practised handicrafts like the meanest 
of the people. The life of every Jew was a course of 
self-discipline ; but instead of being practised, as in the 
case of the Spartans, to develop their muscles so as to 
be able to conquer their neighbours, self-abnegation was 
followed to subdue the longings of the flesh, and to 
favour the aspirations of the spirit. ‘The minute observ- 
ances ordered by the Mosaic law continually reminded 
the Hebrews of the God of their forefathers, who had 
delivered them from bondage. ‘The Mosaic code was 
not like the code of Draco. It was full of mercy, and 
repeated provisions were made for the poor. The slaves 
of the Hebrews were not like the slaves of the Hellenes ; 
among the Jews there were no Helots. Those who were 
called slaves were not sent to the battle-field to fight for 
their masters, and they were not slaughtered like janis- 
saries if considered too powerful. Moreover, they were 
manumitted in the seventh year of bondage. Let us fancy 
the dark-eyed daughters of Judah sallying forth from the 
gates of Jerusalem to be drilled in a primitive costume, 
only removed in degree from that in which their mother 
was expelled from Eden! And let us imagine a retiring 
and modest Hebrew matron, the respectful yet loving 
companion of the Rabbi, her lord, or of the patriarch 
who owned lands and herds of cattle, as the wife of two 
husbands, the mistress of two households! The dif- 
ference was indeed great between the Hebrew and the 
Hellenic weman, The Greeks threw their wealth and 
their devotion at the feet of Aspasia and Lais; the Jews 
obeyed and revered Miriam and Deborah. 

The refined, perfumed, and withal martial Hellene, 
from the time of Philip of Macedon to the Roman 
conquest, regarded the simple, devout, sincere Jew, the 
zealous observer of the precepts of Moses, as an un- 
civilised, uncouth, obstinate individual, who must be 
taught better manners by force of arms, and if he resisted 
he must be severely punished for his obduracy as an 
ignorant fanatic. The Hebrew looked upon the Hellene 
as a heathen who knew not the law of Moses ; as a pro- 
fligate idol-worshipper, whose impure customs were 
abhorrent to the Lord of Israel, as the polluter of His 
altars, the defiler of His temples, and the attempted 
destroyer of His religion. Of the relative position of 
Hebrew and Hellene in modern times, we shall treat in 
another paper. In early periods the Greeks contributed 
much to civilisation ; they created the plastic arts—per- 
haps the drama—and they promoted philosophy. But 
the Jews possess a far greater claim to the gratitude and 
consideration of mankind in general and Christianity in 
particular. If the Hellenes have given to the world 
models of literature and art, the Hebrews have bestowed 
on a considerable portion of the human race the founda- 
tion for their code of morals and for their religion. If 
the former taught zsthetics, the latter endowed mankind 
with a Messiah and an imperishable faith. 


A new work by the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, 
entitled “ Hunting Scenes in the Carpathian Mountains,” 
will shortly be published. Only a limited number of copies 
will appear, and these will be distributed amongst his per- 
sonal friends and companions in his hunting excursions, 
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SUNDAY ART. 


In the midst of Transvaal and Irish difficulties a slight 
diversion from these over-absorbing topics is welcome. 
The question of the popular use and value of our great 
national museums and galleries has not yet been fully 
dealt with. Sooner or later a policy will have to be 
formulated for the functions to be _enere by these 
State-subsidised institutions. Despite much Parliamen- 
tary wisdom, there is a tendency to legislate and vote 
money for objects, and when that is done, the fulfilment 
of the legislative purposes and the scrutiny of the expen- 
diture become of secondary importance. Such lack of 
interest is unfortunate in its effects, both as regards 
Parliament and the public. The question of opening 
museums on Sunday was incidentally touched upon the 


other day in the House of Commons, when Mr. Grey 


asked Mr. Mundella, the Vice-President of the Council, if 
the privilege of members of Parliament to enter the South 
Kensington Museum on Sunday afternoous, which had 
been enjoyed by them for seventeen years, from 1857 to 
1874, and which was abolished in 1874, could be 
restored. The Vice-President’s reply, the reports of 
which are conflicting, was very properly invested with 
official reserve. According to one report, he appears 
to have admitted the propriety of his predecessor’s 
abolition of the privilege, and sought to discard 
all ministerial responsibility for the practice which had 
existed for seventeen years. The practice was not 
denied ; and although Mr. Mundella seems inclined to 
have looked upon it as insufficiently authorised, there 
must be plenty of members belonging to both Houses of 
Parliament who could if necessary speak to their having 
-availed themselves of the privilege. But this point is 
not worth much discussion. It is certain that the prac- 
tice of opening the South Kensington Museum on 
Sunday afternoons could not have been an overt act un- 
known to the several ministers who from time to time 
have had the responsibility of administering that Institu- 
tion. 

In the face of the growing movement for providing 
‘people with rational recreation on Sundays, the Vice- 
President, as a member of a Liberal Government, can 
hardly be congratulated upon the tone of his reply to 
Mr. Grey. To Sabbatarians he, no doubt, will appear as 
having somewhat timidly indicated his adhesion to their 
cause. When, in 1877, Mr. P. A. Taylor brought 
forward his motion for the opening of museums on 
Sundays, in spite of the large majority against him, the 
cause won the support of Mr. W. E. Forster, who had 
feared for some time that what by some was called 
‘Sunday play” would lead to “Sunday work ;” how- 
ever, he had come to the conclusion that there was no 
reality in that apprehension. A glance over the Statutes 
upon the right observance of Sundays in the kingdom 
serves to prove that a principal element, which has 
always been contended for, is to prevent Sunday from 
being turned into a day when entertainments should 
be given, such as money-making caterers for pleasure 
might provide. The tone of the Statutes is thoroughly 
British and healthy in its protection of a moral and 
well-ordered observance of the Sabbath. No reasons 
have arisen why that tone should be changed. A 
superficial argument against the opening of museums 
and picture galleries on Sundays is urged that, open 
these, and the music halls and nstees must be allowed 
to follow. Had members of the House of Commons 

aid closer attention to the raison d’étre of the national 
institutions, for whose support they annually vote so 
much money, they would perceive that the basis of life 
of such institutions is totally different from that of music 
halls and theatres. From these latter cannot be dis- 
sociated the money-making and speculative iaterest. 
With museums and public galleries, however, such in- 
terest has no connection. Their maintenance is not 
dependent upon showy advertisements and box-office 
receipts. The two-classes of popular entertainments, as 
museums and music halls might be termed, are in no 
rivalry with one another and have no common ground. 
The Sabbatarian and opponent of all Sunday entertain- 
ment may accept this, and revert to the labour question. 


They. say, open museums, and additional labour from 
attendants will be required. But the fact is ignored that 
throughout the silent Sundays, police and custodians 
have to keep their watches in empty halls and corridors, 
while a burden of increased labour is laid upon police- 
men who on Sundays patrol the thoroughfares and 
watch the gin palaces. Altogether, the petty prejudice 
of ignorance has, as usual, no Jocus standi. Then 
the question of the Continental Sunday comes up. 
France, for instance, makes Sunday her great holli- 
day. ‘Theatres, music halls, fairs and museums, are all 
open. But what is the cause of this? Where, in the 
pages of the French Statutes, is any perpetuation of 
public moral protectiveness such as exists in English 
laws? The vivacity that marks French life has produced 
an insatiable demand for entertainments on Sunday from 
the earliest moulding of French character ; and this, long 
before higher and more temperate recreation, afforded by 
picture galleries and museums, had come in force. Surely 
the contemplation of such a fact goes to prove that we 
in the United Kingdom cannot rationally assert that the 
conditions of Sunday entertainments in France are appli- 
cable to our growing demand for an abatement of the 
grip which, in a great measure, puritanical prejudice has 
of us. 

By opening public picture galleries and museums on 
Sundays public demand would be supplied with a quality 
of entertainment both moral and elevating ; and the tone of 
thedemand would tend to become higher rather than lower. 
The experiment would, at any rate, be entirely novel, and 
quite the reverse of anything which has taken place 
abroad. It would not conflict with the sentiment of the 
Statute book. It might supersede some of the hazy and 
undefined attempts made by philanthropists, in a heat of 
good-natured enthusiasm, to provide rational recreation 
for the people on Sundays, but then its tendency would 
be probably less impugnable than that of these well- 
intentioned attempts. Of the well-worn people’s right to 
their own property it is unnecessary to speak. At the 
hands of a Government avowedly in sympathy with the 
wants of the masses, it cannot be too much to expect that, 
in jealously protecting and conserving an inheritance of 
public morality, such a Government should, with confi- 
dence, assist the public to elevate its tastes during its 
hours of liberty upon the day when it rests from, and 
seeks recreation to refresh itself for returning weekly 
toil. 


THE HANOVER GALLERY AND THE OLD 
BOND STREET GALLERY. 


The number of picture galleries seems to have in- 
creased even as the theatres have become more nume- 
rous, and a fresh exhibition appears to occur as often as 
the production of a new comedy or farce. A spring 
exhibition of water-colour drawings has been opened at 
the Hanover Gallery under the management of M. 
Deschamps. It contains about two hundred and fifty 
pictures, and though there is nothing of a very startling 
nature there, it is an agreeable collection, which will 
well repay a visit. ‘A Wiltshire Mill” (35), by Mr. C. 
J. Lewis, is one of those fresh, vigorous transcripts of 
nature which this artist paints so admirably. Mr. 
Fulleylove’s ‘ An Italian Garden” (28) is full of excel- 
lent quality, but he has done nothing lately to surpass 
his charming pictures in and about Hampton Court. “A 
Stroll by the River” (63), by Mr. F. Brown, is a truthful 
study of a portion of the Embankment, with a young 
lady and a short-frocked damsel walking towards the 
spectator. “ Pigritia” (74) is a graceful drawing of a 
girl asleep at the foot of some marble steps. ‘ Do-re-mi- 
fa-sol-la-si-do” (85), by Mr. J. Tissot, is a careful ren- 
dering of a lady seated at a piano practising. The artist, 
however, appears to have been somewhat unfortunate in 
the selection of his model. Mr. F. Brown’s “ Fishing Boats 
in Harbour ” (88) gives evidence of careful study and accu- 
rate observation. Especially interesting are Mr. John 
O’Connor’s “ Studies at Lambeth Palace ” (95). Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth’s “ Study on the Devon Coast” (100) is charming 
in colour, and evidently a bit of untouched out-of-door 
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work. Mr. Walter Crane’s “With Pipe and Flute” 
(113) belongs distinctly to the decorative school. Two 
remarkable little pictures of birds are those by Mr. H. S. 
Marks (106, 116). Full of breeze and sparkle is “ En- 
trance to Gorleston Harbour, Suffolk” (144), by Mr. 
E. H. Hayes. “A Turn in the Valley” (160) is a 
landscape of very high quality by Mr. O. Rickat- 
son. “Something Wrong Somewhere” (161) is an ex- 
ample of Mr. C. Green’s clever manipulative power. 
But the subject is not worthy of the trouble that has been 
expended on it. Mr. Clausen’s “Suburban Road, 
January 1881” is an admirable picture of our recent time 
of snow ; the girl in the foreground carrying skates is a 
charming study. A “N.E. Wind on a N.E. Coast” 
(170) is a vigorous work, full of breeze and life, by Mr. 
E. Ellis, Miss Linnie Watt’s “ Near Swanage” is a 
truthful and unpretentious picture ; and there is a quality 
of a very rare order about Mr. Holloway’s “A Grey 
Evening, Morecambe Bay” (193). Mr. Herkomer’s 
“British Tar” (188) shows considerable power, but the 
subject was not worth being treated on so gigantic a 
scale. The curiously arranged three pictures in one 
frame, called the “‘ Tragedy of the Honest Wife ” (13), by 
Mr. Alma Tadema, will doubtless receive a great deal of 
attention, and cause no little speculation as to the real 
intention of the artist. Two drawings by Mr. A. W. 
Hunt, “A Land of Smouldering Fires” (11), and “A 
Land of Antique Slate” (15), show great power and close 
study of the most transient atmospheric effects. The col- 
lection of drawings by the Punch artists still remains 
on view. In addition to these are some excellent 
works in black and white by Mr. C. Green and Mr. R. C. 
Woodville, which have recently been engraved and pub- 
lished in the Graphic and J/lustrated London News. 

At the Old Bond Street Gallery, Messrs. Agnew and 
Sons have collected some two hundred and fifty drawings. 
Some of them are new and some old. Many are by 
artists of the present day, others are by deceased painters. 
Among the works of note we may mention—“ The 
Swing” (263), by Mr. F. Goodall ; eight studies of birds, 
by Mr. H. J. Marks ; *“* The Gate Swing” (226), by Mr. 
Birket Foster; ‘‘ Venice” (184), by James Holland ; 
“* Off Calais” (186), by David Cox ; “ The Downs near 
Eastbourne” (191), by Copley Fielding ; some- important 
drawings by J. M. W. Turner ; “ Scots Guards returning 
from Exercise in Hyde Park” (168), by Mr. Edouard 
Detaillo; “Young Friends” (166), by Mr. L. Chiliva ; 
‘“‘ Harvest-Time near Cookham” (126), by Mr. E. G. 
Warren ; “ Katinka” (120), by Mr. E. Lundgren ; “A 
Fresh Day on the Welsh Coast” (90), by Mr. E. Ellis ; 
“The Thames at Marlow” (81), by Mr. A. Powell ; 
‘Scene from the ‘ Winter’s Tale’” (41), by Sir John 
Gilbert ; “ Venice” (47), by Mr. Louis Haghe ; “ Pud- 
dling” (39), by Mr. E. K. Johnson ; “‘ Rush-Gathering 
on the Thames” (33), by Mr. Keeley Halswelle ; “A 
Sick Count, Venice” (30), by Samuel Prout; and 
“ Decorating the Church at Bergamo” (71), by Mr. F. 
W. W. Topham. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
——4——_—— 
THE MONEY AND StocK MARKETS. 

A better tone has once more appeared in markets, and 
there is a good prospect of a rise in the steadier classes 
of securities. The exaggerated fears, that prevailed for 
a time, of money becoming dearer have been allayed, and 
general ease has succeeded. It was impossible, indeed, 
to keep up rates to the recent Bank level, and short 
loans were readily obtained at 2} per cent. or 1 per cent. 
below that limit. The leading joint-stock banks have 
striven hard to maintain the value of money, their charge 
for discounting bills being as much as 3} per cent., while 
they required 3 per cent. for advances. It was evident, 
however, that this state of things must be only tempo- 

The reduction of the Bank minimum to 3 per 
cent. had been fully expected, unless there was a change in 
the financial currents. Gold continues to flow to this centre 
from all parts of the world, and as the Bank of France 


does not appear inclined to stop the efflux of the precious 
metal, by advancing its rate, the chances are that we 
shall have a good deal more from that quarter. The 
prevalent feeling in the United States is of great ease 
with growing resources; and this state of things, of 
course, gives direct encouragement to speculation in 
stocks and shares. The same cause will produce the 
same effects here, and these will be further intensified by 
the direct purchases of stocks on American account. 
The extent to which London is now a centre for inter- 
national dealings is scarcely sufficiently appreciated. 
This week a very large amount of business ee been 
done, both for American and Continental customers. 
As the abundance of capital, which is only slowly 
absorbed by the expanding course of trade, enables 
speculators to keep accounts open for the rise on easy 
terms, we may look for a considerable upward move- 
ment, should no untoward influences interpose through 
the overclouding of the political horizon, or from any 
other source. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE, 


Brokers who deal in silver announce in their circulars 
that a sharp impetus has been given to that metal by the 
statement that the French and American Governments 
have agreed to issue an invitation to an international 
conference, to be held in Paris early in the current year. 
There is a general belief that France is seriously consi- 
dering the prudence and propriety of doing something to 
rehabilitate silver. This belief is strengthened by the 
fact that the Bank of France has done, and seems inclined 
to do, nothing to stop the drain of gold which is rapidly 
depleting her stock of the precious metal. France 
means, probably, to rely more on silver ; but at the pre- 
sent moment she is wholly unable to force her hoards of 
that metal into circulation. They lie, stagnating and 
useless, in the vaults of the Bank. If France were to 
declare frankly for silver as her standard, instead of keep- 
ing up the fiction of a bi-metallic currency which has no 
real existence, she would go far to bring about the 
result she must desiderate. At present she is put to serious 
loss and embarrassment by the doubtful monetary situation 
in which she finds herself. Germany, too, if she would 
pocket her pride, would do wisely to revert to silver. It 
is too great an act of self-denial to expect her to admit 
that she was precipitate and foolish in adopting gold mono- 
metallism ; and the chances are she will seek relief from 
her difficulties by a more or less inadequate compromise. 
In any case, silver is likely to be the gainer from the deli- 
berations and action of the nations primarily and most 
deeply interested in its future. Any reai enhancement 
of the value of silver would be a boon to many countries, 
and to none so much as to India, of which, it is not too 
much to say, it would be the financial salvation. The 
Conference at Paris to discuss these matters can do no 
harm, and will probably prove of practical benefit in 
several ways. We wish it, therefore, all success. 


THE FINANCIAL PoLicy OF THE “ READING” 
MANAGERS. 


Considerable commotion has been excited in the 
camp of the speculators in the shares and bonds of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, by the 
news that the American Courts have pronounced against 
the Deferred Bond scheme. The decision is open to 
misconstruction ; but there can be no question that it 
withdraws any legal sanction previously given, or sup- 
posed to be given, to the project, and ties up Mr. 
Gowen’s whole policy until the shareholders have had 
opportunity to pronounce upon it next month. If Mr. 
Gowen then has the support of a majority, both the 
Deferred Bond scheme and the second plank in his 
platform—the Consolidated Five per Cent. Bonds —will 
be safe. But if, on the contrary, as is very probable, the 
majority is against him, he will not only be compelled to 
resign his office as President, but his financial projects 
will be swept altogether aside. The applicants for the 
Deferred Bonds will have their money returned to them, 
and the Company will find tself in a condition of well- 
nigh intolerable perplexity for the whole of which Mr. 
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Gowen must be held responsible, since it is he who has 


forced upon the largest shareholders the mass of litiga- 
tion in which the Company has now been involved, 


Tue SoutH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


™ The signs multiply of probable early arrangements 
between the foreign bondholders of some of the dis- 
credited South American Republics and their Govern- 
ments. There is.a good chance, we believe, of the 
Costa Rica debt being placed on a satisfactory basis ; 
and the prospect has had the effect of sending up the 
market prices of the bonds. There has .been very 
influential buying in them during the past ten days. It 
is the same with the Paraguayan debt. Advices were 
received from Monte Video a day or two ago which 
caused a sharp rise, and there is good reason to believe 
that something will come of the negotiations now going 
on. The Peruvian bondholders have already reaped 
considerable benefit from the favourable change in their 
prospects, and it is likely enough that prices will go 
higher. But, for the moment, there will probably be a 
lull in these securities, and we should not recommend 
buying for a rise for a little while yet. Altogether, with 
the Colombian arrangement, in addition to those named 
above as in prospect, the South American Republicans 
seem likely to come into better repute for honesty. And 
it was high time, 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Feb. 9. 

The Turkish Government, so indulgent to itself on the 
subject of delays, is growing impatient at not yet having 
received the answer of the Powers to its note of January 14. 
Its impatience on this occasion may easily be pardoned, as 
the question of ways and means is again giving it consider- 
able perplexity, whilst the extraordinary outlay for military 
preparations must continue so long as the present uncer- 
tainty is protracted. The British Government is blamed for 
unnecessarily prolonging this state of suspense through its 
stubbornness on some points, merely of detail, which might 
more easily have been settled after the negotiations had 
begun than before their commencement. Mr. Goschen’s 
ni ab through the various Continental capitals is watched 

ere with great interest, and freighted as his mind will be 
with the most weighty opinions in Europe, enormous 
importance is attached to his arrival, which it is believed 
will at once be the signal for renewed efforts in the interests 
of peace. 

The news from Syria causes considerable anxiety in Govern- 
mental circles, and somewhat counteracts the counsel of the 
war party, which is in favour of inflicting condign punish- 
ment on Greece. Autonomy is now the cry which comes 
from every part of the Empire. The Albanians have for 
some time past been manceuvring for it, and now it has been 
raised by the Druzes and Arabs, whilst the restlessness of 
the Kurds marks them as the next postulants for a like privi- 
lege. The Turkish Government, in its inability to use 
coercive measures, will promise, and temporise, and cling as 
long as it can to the shadow of power it still possesses over 
these turbulent nationalities. The present condition of 
affairs, however, shows what little progress the Porte has 
made in bringing the Albanians to reason, who are those of 
her rebel subjects nearest within her reach. The authority 
of the Albanian chiefs has in many cases superseded that of 
the Turkish governors. At their pleasure they accept or refuse 
the presence of Turkish troops, and confiscate Government 
property for the national cause if it happens to suit them. 
They enter and take possession of a town like Mitrovitza 
with the greatest nonchalance and with perfect impunity, 
the Ottoman authorities the while looking on and pretending 
that it is to them a matter of indifference whether these 
chiefs and their followers live in the country, or take up their 
quarters intown. The Druzes of the Hauran have ever been 
ugly customers to deal with ; nominal subjects of the Porte 
they recognise or ignore its authority according to the 
humour of the moment, confident that no unwelcome visitor 
in the person of a tax-gatherer. or Turkish soldier may 

netrate without their permission the fastnesses which 

ature has erected for them. The Hauran is a great 
basaltic table rock situated in a vast plain, access to the 
summit of which is by fissures in the steep sides, which in 
time of danger are easily guarded. The plain is for the 
most part inhabited, if one may cay so, by Arab tribes who, 
aS it seems, have made common cause with the Druzes in 


their demand for autonomy; they flit about over a large 
tract of country, and being nomadic by : the Turkish 
troops might as well to follow “ will-o’-the-wisps” as 
these active sons of the desert. __ 

Hamza Agha once more a rs on the scene as 
generalissimo of the Kurdish free lances, elected to that post 
at a general meeting of the tribes held lately at Merkovan, 
over which presided the great Sheik Obeidullah. The 
revival of warlike activity in Kurdistan opens a new source 
of trouble. The Persian Government, remembering the 
disasters of last summer, and believing the country to be 
threatened with another attack, looks to the Turkish 
Government to oblige its subjects to keep the peace ; but the 
blood of the Kurds is up, and it must have vent somehow, 
and the Porte would gladly decline to interfere with their 

rojects, always preferring that they should select Persian 
instead of Turkish territory for the field of their exploits. 
The question has been for the moment disposed of by the 
usual Turkish method of appointing a commission to pro- 
ceed to the district and draw up a report, which means of 
course a six months’ delay in favour of the chapter of 
accidents. 

The new brooms at the Admiralty are displaying extra- 
ordinary activity in stirring up the accumulated dust of old 
abuses left by the former Administration ; but the present 
can, no more than its predecessor, achieve any great results 
with an empty exchequer. The tolls of the bridges over the 
Golden Horn are in the market as security for a loan of 
£100,000, the proceeds to be applied to the use of the 
Admiralty. The Galata bankers won’t look at it except on 
ruinous terms. Michel Pasha was sounded, but his dearly- 
bought experience has taught him to keep his purse 
strings closed,“ however attractive may be the bait 
offered. Another French capitalist, who has been working 
for many months to obtain the concession of the great 
Heraclea coal-fields, was the next person applied to, and he 
and the Porte are now engaged in a game au Plus fin. The 
Porte says, “ Give us the money, and you shall have the 
coal firman.” ‘ Not so, my friend,” replies the Frenchman ; 
“that trick has already been tried too often. I must first 
hold my firman, and then the £100,000 will. be yours.” 
Under ordinary circumstances, between the granting of a 
firman and the delivery thereof a terrible and costly delay 
takes place, whilst what are called the “necessary formali- 
ties” are being completed. If the Frenchman sticks firmly 
to his text and his money till the firman is put into his 
hands, one of two things will happen, either the Porte will 
have to wait for the loan longer than is convenient, or else 
the firman will be found, on subsequent examination, to 
contain many clauses which will bear two interpretations— 
a departmental revenge for being hurried beyond its pace. 
Other projects of a very unpopular nature are in contem- 
plation for bringing grist to the Treasury mill. Of such is 
a new poll-tax, to be imposed on all the inhabitants of the 
Empire the subjects of the Sultan. On account of income 
and land taxes it is proposed to exact payment for five years 
in advance, while it is under discussion whether the popu- 
lation of Constantinople should not be deprived—seeing the 
necessities of the Government—of the privilege it has 
hitherto enjoyed of exemption from military service. If this 
law is passed the Mussulman inhabitants of the capital will 
become liable to serve their time in the army, and the non- 
Mussulmans will be called upon to pay a tax which will 
exempt them from military service, such as is levied in the 
provinces. 

It may be remembered that some weeks ago the brigands 
of Thessaly carried off from Zaghora to the mountains a 
whole school of young boys. After treating the lads to 
sugar-plums and cakes, the brigands selected eight of them, 
whose parents were reputed rich, and kept them as hostages, 
sending back the rest with a message announcing the 
ransom which was to be paid. The poor little prisoners 
meanwhile had to follow their captors in their wanderings 
and share the vicissitudes of brigand life. The payment of 
£1,000 released five of the eight, the remaining three being 
apparently prizes of a higher value. The brigands 
declared that they would accept for them nothing under 
£6,000. Their object, however, not being to illtreat 
the lads, but, on the contrary, make them as com- 
fortable as possible, they were allowed the attend- 
ance of their servants sent expressly to take care of 
them. One of the boys has since escaped through the con- 
nivance of one of the robbers. Hardened wretches though 
they be in the pursuit of their calling, they not unfrequently 
display glimpses of human feeling. “From the first,” a 
correspondent writes, “the brigand loved the child. One 
day the band set out on an expedition, leaving three men in 
the camp in charge of the prisoners. One of them went 
away to buy bread, and another fell asleep ; the third, seizing 
his opportunity, broke the needle of the gun belonging to 
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his sleeping companion, and called the boy to follow him. 
The boy, however, misunderstanding his good intentions, 


began to cry. This awoke the brigand, who nappes his 


gun in vain at his retreating companion and the boy, who 
now made the best of the eee and got clear away 
to a safe place, from whence the child was conveyed, under 
an escort of soldiers, to his father’s house.” 

“ The burglars’ league,” of Constantinople, deserves credit 
at least for enterprise and fertility of resource. . Breaking 
into safes and sweeping off plate or jewels is nothing to be 
wondered at, it is in the regular way of their business ; but 
who ever heard of stealing a steam-engine? The other 
night the premises of a well-known mechanical firm at 
‘Tophani were entered, and a 4-horse power engine complete 
was hoisted out through the roof. The robbers had in- 
tended carrying off a much larger one, of 10-horse power, 
but had miscalculated its size when making the opening in 
the roof, and so were obliged to content themselves with the 
smaller engine, leaving the larger on the loft to which they 
had lifted it from the ground floor. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris: Wednesday. 


The debate on M. Bardoux’s motion to resuscitate scrutin 
de liste is set down to begin in the Chamber to-morrow, 
sooner than had been anticipated, but the great battle 
between the partisans and opponents of the proposed 
change will not take place until the committee, charged 
with examining the question, has presented its report. 
Meanwhile, M. Gambetta is exercising the most active 
propaganda in favour of vote by list. The luncheons at the 
Palais Bourbon, which hitherto have only been held on 
Wednesdays, now take place nearly every day in the week, 
and the President of the Chamber is eloquent in dilating on 
his pet theory before the deputies and journalists whom he 
invites in relays, Itis not this scheme of ‘his that meets 
with any consistent opposition, but he now appears disposed 
to range himself as an advocate of the partial renewal of the 
Chamber, and on this ground is said to find it impossible to 
unite his friends. The proposal finds few supporters, but it 
decidedly gains ground, and, as I said last week, is pretty 
certain to take substantial form. M. Gambetta, it is under- 
stood, will not speak on the first reading of M. Bardoux’s 
Bill, but will reserve himself until the general question comes 
on for debate. 

The further it proceeds through its stages the less liberal 
does the Press Bill become ; journalism at home will be tied 
down by an infinity of checks on plain-speaking, and the 
Government yesterday succeeded in passing the clause 
against the foreign press, which interests all of us outsiders 
in a greater or less degree. By a majority of 253 to 222 the 
Chamber voted that Ministers assembled in council can 
interdict the circulation of any foreign paper in France—a 
most sweeping provision, I need hardly say. It is only just 
to say that the members of the Extreme Left, MM. Floquet 
and Clémenceau in particular, fought determinedly against 
the illiberal doctrines of the Government, but their solid 


arguments produced no effect on a docile majority. - 


Whether the French press be absolutely ripe for liberty is a 
debateable question, perhaps, but certainly it will not have 
it for some time to come. 

M. Gambetta has allowed one of his semi-official organs 
to publish a halting contradiction of the report that he con- 
templates a visit to Vienna, and though this denial amounts 
to very little, the rumour which gave it rise has, in a great 
measure, fallen to the ground. It is not considered at all 
likely that M. Gambetta would venture on making advances 
to Prince Bismarck, which, if they failed, would compromise 
him in the opinion of his own country, more especially with 
the army. Besides, the tone of some official German organs 
has of late been too openly hostile to the French statesman 
to encourage him in the project with which he was credited. 
The articles in those papers created far less impression here 
than might be supposed. Their effect on the money market 
was 7z/, and the Bourse remains firm in spite of all alarming 
rumours. The placidity thus shown by the country will pro- 
bably act as a warning to M. Gambetta, for it shows how 
firmly the public mind is attached to peace, and I am told 
that for several days past foreign politics have been tabooed 
at the Palais Bourbon. The leader of the majority discusses 
none but home affairs with his confidants, and is already 
directing his energy to preparations for the General Election, 
of which the proposed renewal of scrutin de liste is of course 
the most important. To show you what implicit belief his 
intimate friends have in his genius, let me mention what one 
of them—a very able publicist—assured me a day or 
two since was his firm conviction, We were speaking 


of the embarrassed position in which Germany finds 
herself placed by the ruinous cost of keeping up so large a 
military establishment, and of the growing hostility of the 
Berlin press towards this country. He said, although 
France is amply prepared for defence, she could not yet 
venture with any “certainty” on attack, and “next time the 
cereenney must exist.” M. Gambetta, therefore, will not 
allow himself to be inveigled into any rash adventure until 
that time arrives, and before it comes he is certain to involve 
Germany in “complications elsewhere,” from which he will 
know how to derive ample profit. In the main this state- 
ment was only a fuller development of opinions I had pre- 
viously heard expressed by members of the Gambettist 
coterie, but what faith his admirers must have in the demi- 
god when they believe him capable of worsting Bismarck in 
diplomacy. 

A Conservative candidate has come forward, in the person 
of the Vicomte de Lévis-Mirepoix, to oppose M. Dugué de 
la Fauconnerie and his Republican rival in the first circum- 
scription of Mortagne. It remains to be seen whether the 
Orleanists, Legitimists, and Bonapartists of the constituency 
will show themselves capable of uniting at the ballot. If 
they do, they ought to win a victory which should have a 
valuable effect on the chances of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion at the general election, for it would prove the 
Monarchist parties competent to organise a combined 
resistance. 

By the death of M. Paulin Paris, France has lost one of 
her most distinguished philologists The deceased gentle- 
man, who was in his eighty-first year, had been the senior 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
since M. Naudet’s death, and M. Littré, who has belonged 
to that branch of the Institute since 1839, now becomes its 
“father.” M. Paris, it may be interesting to notice, suc- 
ceeded to the seat left vacant by the celebrated Raynouard, 
author of the tragedy “ Les Templiers.” Among the many 
erudite works produced by M. Paris should be first cited his 
Catalogue Raisonné of French MSS. in the National 
Library, where he held the post of curator for more than a 
quarter of a century, and his edition of the “ Historiettes de 
Tallemant des Réaux”—the third—was made. especially 
valuable by the numerous and copious notes which it con- 
tained, all from his learned and witty pen. But M. Paris 
was as familiar with writers of the seventeenth century as 
with those of the Middle Ages, and his profound knowledge 
of the subject obtained for him, in 1853, the Chair devoted 
to Early French Language and Literature in the Collége 
de France, in which, singular to say, he has been succeeded 
by his son, M. Gaston Paris, since 1872. F 


Extremely vague notions perplex the French mind as to 
the object of the short sojourn made in Paris by Mr. Parnell 
and some other Land Leaguers, but most people are satisfied 
with the explanation that this city is to become the centre 
of the plot which they fully believe is preparing to usher in 
the next Irish rebellion. Radical, and, on the whole, Re- 
publican sympathy is with the Home Rule Party, but, so far, 
it has only found expression in articles by a few newspaper 
writers who have not had time to pick up any but the most 
superficial and biassed view of the questions atissue. The 
prevalent idea amongst all Parisians is, that the most frightful 
misery prevails in Ireland at the moment. During his stay 
Mr. Parnell, strange to say, has had relations with no 
political man here except M. Henri Rochefort, and the 
coincidence appears to me not a little singular. Thecurrent 
of events has transformed both the Frenchman and the 
Irishman into popular agitators, but it is no secret to his 
intimates that the Marquis*de Rochefort-Lucay has the 
most thorough disdain and detestation of the A/eds, and the 
master of Avondale must be greatly changed from his 
college days at Cambridge if under the surface of his 
patriotism does not lie a very thick layer of aristocratic 
ideas ; both men have suffered themselves to be thrust into 
false positions, and they know it. Mr. Parnell dines with 
Victor Hugo this evening, having made the poet’s acquaint- 
ance through M. Rochefort. I shall be curious to know 
what the Irish priests will think when they hear of the 
intimacy between the member for Cork and the atheistic 
Communist. 


Offenbach’s posthumous opera, “ Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
has been produced at the Salle Favart with promise of 
success. It is an agreeable work, though not so brilliant as 
the admirers of the late composer had led us to expect. 
Here and there a charming morceau in a higher tone than 
the fecund musician had yet reached brightens up an act, 
and the regretful impression many will carry away from 
hearing the piece is, that Offenbach frittered away his genius 
on opéra bouffe. The rest of the theatrical record of the 
week, though amply filled, is not important enough to call for 
notice. 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


a 


“MASKS AND FACES” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

If an Englishman had to take a foreigner to a theatre in 
London, which should show the dramatic art of our country 
at its best, he could not do better than introduce him to the 
Haymarket and its company under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft. True, the representative English 
tragedian is at the Lyceum, but Mr. Irving’s company, 
though it boasts a bright particular star in Miss Ellen Terry, 
cannot be held to be so good “all round” as that at the 
Haymarket. Even an inferior piece could hardly fail to 
please in such competent hands, while the plays produced 
are put upon the stage with a taste and magnificence that 
leave nothing to be desired. It is sheer nonsense, indeed, 
to rave, as some people do, about the superiority of French 
histrionic art when London can boast such a theatre, and such 
a company as that which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft generally 
manage to gather round them. 

“* Masks and Faces,” by Messrs. Reade and Tom Taylor, 
is an effective, albeit a rather stagey piece, and gives many 
opportunities for good acting. It was, as most playgoers 
will remember, successfully revived at the Prince of Wales’s 
some years ago, and now, as the management does not 
appear to be able to find a new play to suit it, the comedy is 
revived again. A severe critic has found fault with the 
play, on account of the introduction of historical characters, 
which are manipulated without a due regard to accuracy ; 
but it is needless to say that if a dramatist is to be 
blamed for that, such cavillers had better begin with 
Shakespeare. The first duty of a playwright is to produce 
dramatic situations, and let history take care of itself. The 
plot of a piece so familiar need not be detailed, and we may 
pass on to the representation. Mrs. Bancroft’s Peg 
Woffington is, to my thinking, one of the finest of her im- 
personations, She shows us the brilliant actress, proud of 
her country lover amid all her triumphs; the slighted 
woman, who conceals the terrible wound which the discovery 
of his marriage has inflicted ; the kind-hearted friend to the 
poor author, who brings sunshine into his home; the 
revengeful fury, bent on humiliating her rival, and then the 
angel of forgiveness, conquered by a love purer and more 
enduring than her own. Emotional acting can only be 
judged by its effect upon one individually, and I can only 
say that, as Mrs. Bancroft’s Peg Woffington touches and 
moves me very much, is, in fact, profoundly affecting (it 
seemed, indeed, greatly to rouse the sympathies of the whole 
house), I must record my humble opinion that it is a master- 
piece. She moved her auditors alternately to laughter and 
to tears, and that surely is no unfair test of an actress’s 
abilities. It was a performance of real genius, and will 
compare favourably with any acting upon any stage in the 
world. Mr. Bancroft’s Triplet is another impersonation 
which deserves high praise. For some time this excellent 
actor was accustomed to pourtray stage swells, and, indeed, 
a certain kind of a character (that of an exquisite who was 
a good fellow as well as a fop) came to be called a “ Ban- 
croft part.” It was impossible, however, for anyone 
who studied those impersonations carefully not to see 
that the elaborate art bestowed on them showed the 
actor capable of better work. Thus, Mr. Bancroft’s 
Triplet need have surprised no one who had watched his 
career on the stage. It is certainly a finished piece of acting, 
in many parts very pathetic, and seems to me to fully realise 
the intention of the authors. If it has a fault, it is that it is 
a little too slow and measured ; but I am speaking of the 
first night’s performance, and the actor may have quickened 
his pace a little since then. Particularly noticeable, I may 
say, before leaving it, was the skill with which Mr. Bancroft 
managed the difficult scene in which Triplet pockets the 
biscuits for his starving children. Miss Marion Terry has 
made great strides in her art of late years, and even with a 
vivid recollection of her sister inthe part of Mabel Vane, hers 
must be pronounced a very fresh and charming performance. 
She never looked better than she does in her picturesque 
costume, and the glee with which she relates the gossip of 


her country home to her sullen husband and his fine friends, 
was a piece of very natural acting. There was genuine 
pathos, too, in the scene in which she implores the great 
actress, who wins all hearts, to leave her the worthless 
husband who does not deserve the love of two such women ; 
and, indeed, the whole part was played with a refinement 
and charm of voice and expression that won the warmest 
recognition from her delighted hearers. How ably Mr. 
Arthur Cecil fills in any part entrusted to him, was never 
more conspicuously shown than by his performance of Colley 
Cibber in this piece. At first we are lost in astonishment 


that a man in the prime of life can transform himself into - 


this senile old dandy with the parchment skin and the deep 
wrinkles on his face, and then we have time to note the 
careful art of the actor, and how much he makes out of what 
is but a sketch. The way in which, although toothless, he 
defiantly mumbles a biscuit presented to him by the 
unfeeling Snarl, is one of the most humorous bits of business 
ever seen on the stage. Mr. Conway plays Sir Charles 
Pomander with the air of distinction requisite for the part, 
and does not overdo the villainous characteristics of that 
heartless individual. He looks the fine gentleman to .the 
life, and recalls to us, as we note his handsome presence, 
and how well he looks in a “ powder piece” : 
The quaint old dress, the grand old style, 
The mots, the racy stories ; 
The wine, the dice, the wit, the bile— 
The hate of Whigs and Tories.~ 

Mr. Kemble is an admirable Snarl, playing the part with 2 
will, and delivering the lecture on the supposed portrait 
when he is disconcerted by the appearance of Peg Wof- 
fington with humorous emphasis, while Mr. Brookfield may 
be commended. for his Soaper, and Mr. Teesdale for his 
Quin. Mr. Dacre lacked ease a little on the first night as 
Mr. Vane, but the performance was, on the whole, a satis- 
factory one. The Honourable Lewis Wingfield has designed 
the dresses, which are beautiful and in excellent taste, the 
way in which the various colours chosen assimilate with the 
scene being especialy noticeable. All who care for fine 
acting, or admirable completeness, and an interesting piece 
magnificently put upon the stage in the most beautiful 
theatre in London, should see “ Masks and Faces” at the 
Haymarket. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


The feature of the week has been Mr. Kuhe’s Brightor 
Festival, celebrated for the eleventh season, but narrowed 
to the limits of five concerts, comprised in one week, im 
place of the customary number spread over a fortnight- 
The new arrangements, as far as I could see, suited every- 
body except hungry shopkeepers, and the result promises to 
be beneficial to Mr. Kuhe’s interests, and his pockets as 
well. Whenever he has been able to obtain the services of 
an English musician, Mr. Kuhe has been glad to produce 
new works, and the only reason that he has not complied 
with his general practice this year is because Mr. Joseph 
Barnby could not get his oratorio ready. In lieu of the 
expected novelty, therefore, Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio of 
“Eli” was put up—perhaps in recognition of the merits 
of the composition, and possibly in compliment to its. 
author. For the opening of the Festival “ The Martyr 
of. Antioch” was played on Tuesday night, under 
Mr. Sullivan’s personal conduct, and under condi- 
tions which agreeably promised a very good perform- 
ance. Brighton is not Leeds, nor is Mr. Kuhe’s Festiva} 


Choir comparable in any respect with the famous York- . 


shire singers; but with the sole exception of Mrs. 
Osgood, who replaced Madame Albani in the ré/e of Mar- 
garita, the cast was identical with that of the north- 
country meeting, Madame Patey, Mr. F. Cross, Mr. F. King, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd resuming their former parts, which 
they filled so admirably. The people did not encore any- 
thing, and I was glad to note it ; but they applauded lustily, 
and rewarded Mr. Sullivan and his assistants right royally. 
To my former opinion respecting the work I must firmly 
adhere. Every time I hear it its beauties become more and 
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more evident ; but every time its blemishes reappear more 
vividly than before. The good overweighs the bad con- 
siderably, but we want nothing that is indifferent from a 
man who can write like the composer of “ The Light of the 
World.” The first series of Pagan choruses, interrupted 
by the lovely solo for the contralto, is simply an 
evidence of sustained power such as probably no other 
musician of the present day could show. Then, too, 
the setting of the hymn, “Brother, thou art gone before 
us,” is beautiful as it is tender. As a rule, however, 
the Christian folk are tedious, and the heathen advantage is 
plain from the first. When he has ‘time Mr. Sullivan will 
alter one of the choruses—that wherein Oiybius is hailed as 
“The Christian Scourge,” and some of the concerted music 
towards the clese, and then we shall have a work of which 
England can be proud without straining a point in regard of 
natural and national favouritism. I would not say anything 
in disparagement of “The Martyr of Antioch” did I not 
remember the sailor’s metaphor of the ship and the ha’porth ; 
but a fruit so beautiful should have its blemishes removed, 
however slight they may be. Mrs. Osgood sang with re- 
markable power and determination, accomplishing the 
highest success she has yet made in England. The soprano 
music lies very high towards the end, and only by power of 
will, united to exceptional physical means, can it be given 
with effect. The qualities expected to be in a Tietjens we 
have not hitherto anticipated in the American lady, but after 
Tuesday’s performance it is obvious that nothing demanding 
dramatic intensity, and within her voice, is beyond her 
reach. Madame Patey delivered the contralto solos with taste 
and judgment, and Mr. Lloyd gave the two tenor airs with 
remarkable vigour and expression. Mr. F. King, a youthful 
exponent of such a heavy father as Callias, high-priest of 
Apollo, showed also that our English vocal school has some- 
thing init to recommend it to those who really wish to know 
how to sing. There was a classical (morning) concert on 
Wednesday, when Mr.August Manns conducted, except when 
he handed the 4é¢on to Mr. Walter Macfarren, the composer 
of a “ Concert-stiick ” for piano with orchestra, brought for- 
ward by Miss Kuhe. It is a graceful and pleasing work, 
was well received, and is destined to take its place amongst 
standard works of its particular class. As there is nothing 
to be said new about “ Eli,” of a“ popular ” concert, or of 
“ Elijah,” which occur on Thursday, Friday, and this day, I 
may wind up my remarks by saying that meetings of this 
kind deserve to be encouraged ; and if we had a few more 
such courageous and enterprising professors as Mr. Kuhe, 
art would benefit in a marked degree. 

There was a fairly good attendance at the second Saturday 
Concert at the Crystal Palace, when Schubert’s Symphony in 
B flat, No. 2, and Herr Ignaz Briill’s Concerto in F, were the 
chief attractions. The symphony is hardly as interesting as the 
first set, and Herr Briill’s concerto proved disappointing. 
Mr. Herbert Reeves was the singer. 

There was a disturbance at the Burns’ Commemoration 
Concert last Saturday, which I should not allude to if it had 
not a direct bearing upon the encore nuisance. The 
concert was a good one, and the artists one and all did their 
duty honestly and well. But when Mr. Sims Reeves refused 
most distinctly to repeat “ Macgregor’s Gathering,” the 
audience grew restless, and insulted the conductor of the 
choir, as well as the members of it, by refusing to let them 
begin. If this be Scottish politeness, let us have southern 
courtesy, and nothing else. DESMOND L. RYAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SMITH’S “LIFE OF DR. DUFF.” 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—A popular edition of my “ Life of Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D.,” has been issued by the publishers, Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. The work has not been finally 
revised by me. It has been published in the face of my 
remonstrances, and in violation of my rights. In particular, 
it contains a note at page 449, in which I am made to appear 
to permit the insertion of a “statement” by another, 
although that permission was formally withdrawn pendin 
the settlement of certain questions which it had been agree 
to submit to arbitration. 

Serampore House, Mer- I am, Sir, 


chiston, Edinburgh. Yours faithfully, 
Feb. 12, 1881. GEORGE SMITH, LL.D.. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 

StR,—Whatever change is made in the existing ecclesias- 
tical courts, whether of first instance or of final appeal, 
Ritualists will insist on their right to review the judgments 
delivered, and if they find them at variance with their 
principles, will refuse to obey them. The outcry against 
Lord Penzance is justifiable—at least on the High Church 
theory—for he sits as Official Principal and Dean of Arches 
by sole authority of Parliament. But it is thoroughly un- 
practical Had the Public Worship Act never been 
passed, and had Mr. Tooth, Mr. Dale, and Mr. Enraght 
been cited before Sir Robert Phillimore, the authority 
of whose court was never disputed, they would have 
been condemned under the same ruling—that of the Judicial 
Committee, to which Sir Robert always deferred ; and, if 
recalcitrant, would have been liable to imprisonment on 
Significavit. 

But the dissatisfaction with the Judicial Committee as a 
final court of appeal has a much more solid foundation. 
Nothing can eradicate the conviction, of Ritualists at least, 
that its judgments have been guided by policy rather than by 
equity. And in the present condition of the Establishment, 
infested as it is by sectarianism dignified with the euphemism 
of “ schools of thought,” and maintaining an apparent unity by 
reason of the presence of endowments coupled with the 
absence of discipline, no conceivable court of appeal, 
whether consisting of ecclesiastics or laics, would be blindly 
obeyed by Ritualists ; who, if dissatisfied with its decisions, 
would appeal to the Primitive Church, the first four Councils, 
and the Prayer Book—all interpreted by their private judg- 
ment, 

Is there, then, no hope of peace? Are disendowment first, 
and disruption afterwards, the only solution of our difficul- 
ties? By no means. Let it be bornein mind that no clergy- 
man can be expected, unaided, to contend against the lon 
purse of the Church Association ; and, on the other hand, 
that the English Church Union will not help those who 
empty their churches by Ritualistic pranks. Such offenders 
may fairly be left to the tender mercies of Lord Penzance. 
But against those clergy who, with the goodwill of their 
people, carry out the common-sense interpretation of the 
Ornaments Rubric, let the bishops refuse to sanction prose- 
cutions. On the other hand, if among the parishioners of 
these last, the legal number of the communicants desire an 
occasional celebration of the Eucharist after the old fashion, 
let Ritualistic priests concede so reasonable a demand, and 
provide for their requirements. For such a solution of the 
burning question, no re-constitution of ecclesiastical courts, 
no canons of Convocation, Acts of Parliament are needed ; 
only a little common-sense and charity. FIDELIS. 


ENGLAND’S WORK FOR IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1rR,—When guilty men are brought to justice they very 
commonly protest their innocence and endeavour to dispose 
of facts by the confederated perjury of their friends, and it 
is not surprising that Irish demagogues and communists are 
now endeavouring to shelter crime and obliterate the blood- 
stains of guilt which they have encouraged. Time out of 
mind this has been the course of Irish anarchists and their 
confederates, and it is well that Englishmen, whose duty it 
is to administer law, justice, and good government in the 
sister island, with a full measure of British liberty, should 
turn over the pages of Irish history and learn how unceasing 
and hopeless have been the efforts of England to build up 
the prosperity and social goodwill of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. In the year 1641, when England was in domestic 
difficulty, the Irish Roman Catholics, without provocation 
and without warning, but stimulated by a savage haired ot 
their Presbyterian and Church of England neighbours, rose 
against them, and “there appeared before the houses of the 
settlers and their tenants in the six escheated counties gangs 
of armed Irish, who demanded instant possession, and, on 
being admitted, ejected the entire families and stripped most 
of them to the skin.” ‘“ Many resisted and were killed ; many, 
the young, vigorous men especially, who could save their 
own lives by flight, sought shelter for the women and their 
little ones in the houses of their Irish neighbours with whom 
they had lived in intimacy.” “The doors of their neigh- 
bours were opened in seeming hospitality, but within there 
were not human beings, not even human savages, but fero- 
cious beasts.” “ The priests had so charmed the Irish, and 
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laid such bloody impressions on them, as it was held a 
mortal sin to give relief or protection to the English.” 
«, admitted to shelter are sacred in the Arab tent 
or the Indian wigwam.” “ These helpless ones were either 
betrayed to the ruffians out of doors, or murderéd by their 
hosts.” “Savage creatures of both sexes yelping in chorus 
and brandishing their skeans; boys practising their young 
hands in stabbing and torturing the English children—these 
were the scenes which were witnessed daily through all 
parts «f Ulster.” “The fury extended even to the farm- 
stock, and sheep and oxen were slaughtered, not for food, 
but in the blindness of rage.” “ Religion was made the new 
dividing line, and the one crime was to be a Protestant.” 
“The escorts proved in most places but gangs of assassins. 
In the wildest of remembered winters the shivering fugitives 
were goaded — highways stark naked and foodless.” 
** If some happier than the rest found a few rags to throw about 
them, they were torn instantly away.” “ If others in natural 
modesty twisted straw ropes round their waists, the straw 
was set on fire.” “When the tired little ones dropped 


- behind, the escort lashed the parents forward, and the 


children were left to die.” One witness of Stonory in 
Cavan swore that he saw a woman, who had been thus 
deserted, “set upon by three Irish women, who stripped her 
naked in frost and snow; she fell in labour under their 
hands, and she and her child died.” “ Many were buried 
alive. Those who died first were never buried, but were left 
to be devoured by dogs, rats, and swine. Some were driven 
into rivers and drowned, some hanged, some mutilated, 
some ripped with knives.” ‘“ The priests told the people that 
the Protestants were worse than dogs; they were devils, 
and served the Devil, and the killing them was a meritorious 
act.” “One wretch stabbed a woman with a baby in her 
arms, and left the infant in mockery on its dead mother’s 
breast, bidding it ‘Suck, English bastard!’” The insur- 
gents swore, in their madness, they would not leave English 
man, woman, or child alive in Ireland.” “ They flung babies 
into boiling pots, or tossed them into the ditches to the pigs.” 
“They put out grown men’s eyes, turned them adrift to 
wander, and starved them to death. Two cow-boys boasted 
of having murdered thirty women and children, and a lad 
was heard swearing, that his arm was so tired with killing 
that he could scarcely lift his hand above his head.” It is 
stated, according to a return made by the priests, “that 
in six months 154,000 persons were thus murdered, but more 
sober calculation and inquiry has reduced that number to 
about 40,000,” 

Then, as now, falsehood was freely enlisted to shield the 
guilty anddefame the innocent; and if we compare great things 
with small, the historical parallel of the past with the present 
is complete. There is, however, no need at this time for the 
terrible weapons of repression which followed on the heels of 
that fearful tragedy. England is now powerful, and the 
great mass of the Irish people are loyal to the Crown, and 
desire only protection and good government, while the mal- 
contents, robbers, communists, and assassins, are con- 
temptible in number and position, with no other defined 
objects than anarchy and spoliation, The patience of 
Englishmen, and of the Imperial Parliament, has been sorely 
tried. Nowhere but in England would a mere handful of 
men, possessing no special claim to the respect or confidence 
of their fellow citizens, pursuing no common object for the 
benefit of society, but with the avowed purpose of sheltering 
guilt, prolonging anarchy, and defying the declared will of 
the Empire, by their unscrupulous audacity be permitted to 
stand for one moment in the way of public security. The 
duty of framing laws for the Government of this free 
country is confided to the representatives of the people; and 
as the majority of that body must decide the course of legis- 
lation, so they must have inherently the power of regu- 
lating discussion so that final decision shall be possible. 
The larger power includes the smaller one, and the power to 
make laws by the will of the majority would be valueless if a 
factious minority could usurp control over the majority at 
any stage of Parliamentary proceedings, There is little 
danger that a British House of Commons will ever attempt 
to abuse its power, and it is no valid argument against wise 
legislation that a good act may be abused. When opposi- 
tion degenerates into a factious nuisance, a large majority, 
say three-fourths of the House, should have the power of 
closing a debate, and the confidence which respectable men 
of all parties repose in each other, will probably soon lead to 
some reform in this direction, and the uncivilised conduct of 
the Irish members may yet be productive of benefits which 
they never intended. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
SENEX. 
_ P.S.—The above quotations are from Froude’s “ English 
in Ireland.” 
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‘THE. EXPIRING CONTINENT. | tet 

The Expiring Continent: a Narrative of Travel in Senegambia. 

With Observations on Native Character, the present Covidition 
and Future Prospects of Africa and Colonisation., By Alex, 
Will. Mitchinson, London: W. H. Allen and Co. . 1881... 

The author of this book is an Englishman educated 
from childhood-in Russia, and of wide experience ‘in: 
Europe and Central Asia. At what period of his life he 
visited West Africa he does not tell us, though it would 
seem to have been about 1879 or 1880, nor are any 
particulars vouchsafed regarding his motives for this 
dateless journey. Once ona time, the title of.a book 
expressed the nature of its contents ; but Of late a con- 
trary plan seems to be aimed at, and. the first page of a 
volume endeavours, like Talleyrand’s words, to conceal 
the purpose of those which follqw. Accordingly, it may 
be as well to mention that by oe Expiring Continent” 
is meant no “continent” at alk but simply the French 
and British settlements in Senegambia, a portion of 
which Mr. Mitchinson saw, and describes in this well- 
written and pleasantly illustrated volume, His route lay 
up the river Senegal to the mouth of the Falémé, and 
from thence up the eastern or main stream to Govina, 
and south by land to Koria on the Bafing -tributary. 
Returning to Gourba, he went westward to Farabana, 
and then down the Falémé to the junction, following the 
Senegal again to its mouth. He also visited Bathurst, 
and the banks of the Gambia as far as Baraconda. His 
course thus led through a perfectly well-known country, 
which has often been described in its main features, and on 
which it could hardly be expected that the work of an 
unscientific traveller should contain many new particulars, 
Nor does Mr. Mitchinson put forward any such pretence. 
He is a tourist, and a tourist solely ; and claiming only 
this modest position, we can with all the more pleasure 
add that he is a very intelligent, plain-spoken, and 
agreeable member of an unamiable fraternity.. That 
which he sees he brings vividly before the reader, 
and what to those who are in earnest is a merit 
in an age of namby-pamby “travels,” he does not 
allow any false delicacy to deter him from calling 
things by their right names, The result is, that when 
describing the social relations of the St. Louis colonists 
and the coloured ladies of Bathurst, he is likely to tickle 
the average patrons of a circulating library. Evidently 
most familiar with vernacular English, he also uses 
words like “cuddle,” which, though admirable Saxon, 
are not usually employed in print. Altogether, he gives 
a depressing account of our Senegambian colonies com- 
pared with those ofthe French. Indeed, it is here that the 
“ Expiring Continent ” becomes expressive as the title of 
the book. The settlements are expiring—dying of inani- 
tion, ignorance, and mismanagement. Why? Mr. Mit- 
chinson enters into an elaborate explanation. The gist of 
this is that “the Government” does not do enough, and 
that the abolition of slavery was the ruin of countries 
which depend on forced labour for their tillage. With 
this view he will find plenty of people, both in Africa 
and—-the West Indies—not to speak of the United States 
—to agree. However, the reader can judge for himself 
after reading his book. 

The French also made mistakes, but they have atoned 
for the mishaps of the past by the admirable energy 
which they are at present displaying. Senegal is indeed 
now a comparatively flourishing colony, for the climate is 
infinitely superior to that of the Gold Coast or Sierra 
Leone, a British outpost which is popularly said to take 
“ three governors to work it, one dead, one acting, and a 
third on his way out.” On the other hand, in our settle- 
ments on the Gambia, there is scarcely an attempt made 
to test the capabilities of the soil, or to introduce culti- 
vation. The natives were induced to grow ground nuts 
instead of cotton. But cotton-growing on the Gambia 
was a palpable mistake, “there being no influx of capital 
to promote the trade, nor increase of colonisation as in 
Senegal.” Yet Gambia presents better facilities for culti- 
vation in general than Senegal, the Mahomedan. natives 
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of the former’ region drinking little brandy, and conse-— 


feeeor eae morality and greater inclination 
to work. “The present position of Gambia,” writes Mr. 
‘Mitchinson, and the statement may be taken as the kernel 
of his book, '“ is that of a mouse ina trap. On both sides, 
north and south, French influence is in. operation, and, 
consequently, every inconsiderate act in trade or with 
the natives’on the part of the English can only result to 
the advantage of the French.” « It is clear from what our 
author mentions—as well as from other sources of infor- 
mation—that the British policy on the Gambia seems to 
hinge on the idea thatif the French develop their colonies 
ours will reap the benefit of their energy, and that if 
‘French civilisation acts on the natives of the Senegal. it will 
also react on the natives of the Gambia. So far this idea 
is not incorrect, but under such circumstances the French 
will gain in the native respect in an exact ratio to the ex- 
tent to which we will lose. The natives, indeed, are.already 
looking to our neighbours and not to us as the great people 
in their part of the world, but, at the same time, seeing 
that the officials of the two nations hate each other, 
they are losing respect for the white man and fear of 
his vengeance in case of misconduct. Mr. Mitchinson 
advocates English immigration to West Africa, a view 
not likely to have many supporters so long as parts of 
the world better suited for the European lie open for 
his occupation. 

The book is altogether a very pleasant one. The 
chief fault which we find with it is that it is too diffuse. 
A little more condensation and literary experience, with 
the entire omission of the first sixty or seventy pages which 
relate to the voyage, Madeira, and so forth, would have 
reduced the volume to handier dimensions without in 
any way affecting its value. The illustrations (photo- 
lithographs) are, for the most part, capital, and generally 
the “ get up” of the book is creditable to all concerned. 





THE STATISTICS OF HUNGARY. 


Statistik des Kinigreichs Ungarn. Nach den neuesten Quellen 
bearbeitet von J. H. Schwicker. Stuttgart: T. G. Cotta, 


[First Norice.] 


The political and economical importance that Hungary 
has assumed within and outside her boundaries, as well 
as the natural and artificial capacities of the country, 
that can bring forward such rich treasures of nature and 
such a varied nationality, make a comprehensive, objec- 
tive, and exact description of its public condition and 
circumstances a work of practical necessity. This is 
briefly the task that Schwicker has set himself, and we 
must admit he has fulfilled it adequately. Eighty years 


ago Schwartner issued ‘his “ Statistics of the Kingdom of 


Hungary.” Since then, notwithstanding the many 
changes that Hungary has undergone, no statistical work 
concerning it has appeared in the German tongue, with 
the exception of a few pamphlets treating of some ques- 
tions of detail concerning the capital, published by the 
Director of the Statistical Bureau of Budapesth, Joseph 
K6rési. Hungarian statistics in Hungarian were also 
much neglected, for there was a lack of trustworthy data, 
notably of a census. From 1786 to 1850 there had been 
no complete census. Native statisticians, lacking the 
principal data, were obliged to content themselves with a 
few miserable monographs whose scientific worth was 
more than doubtful. The census of 1850 and 1857 
brought new and rich material to light, which was utilised 
in the works of the Austrian Central Commission for 
administrative statistics, in annual reviews, tables, trans- 
actions, Hiauffler-Czdrnig’s “Ethnography,” &c. But 
these works also have lost their value to-day, for Hun- 
garty’s political and economical conditions were quite 
different then. Hungarian statistics obtained a new im- 
petus in 1860, in consequence of the intervention of 
the Hungarian Academy of Science, but nothing of great 
importance could be produced until, after Hungary’s 
independence declared in 1867, a national Board of 
Statistics and a national office for statistics were called 
into being. It was reserved to the latter by means of a 
thorough census (1870) to obtain the needful data for 


serious investigations, which it now conducts successively 
in its annuals and. transactions. Si 
twelve years, Hungarian statistics have been enriched by - 
a series of important, in part voluminous, works in Hun- 
garian, notably by Karl Keleti, Johann | Hunfalvy, 
Alexander Konek, and Joseph Korési. .Upon this solid 
basis Schwicker has built up his book, beside taking to 
his aid other works and sources. Naturally, we must not 


Since the last ten or 


be too severe upon the lacune and faults; consider- 
ing the youth of independent Hungarian. statistics, 
the material is still too faulty and incomplete. The 
author avoids mere figures and description. - His .sub- 
ject would have been incomprehensible “without ex- 
planation, examination, and criticism of the fi 
material.” He further desired to furnish contributions 
to the “statistics of Hungarian civil society,” to the 
mental statistics of manners that should complement all 
economical ‘statistics. His aim can be thus summarised ; 
he endeavours to present a brief and yet complete and 
varied picture of the natural, political, and social cir- 
cumstances and conditions of Hungary, such as, on the 
one hand, form the foundations of the State, on the other 
characterise its political nature and being, and its 
economical, intellectual, moral importance. In this he 
has, as we have said, succeeded. It was very wise of 
him, in place of making unfruitful comparisons with 
countries quite differently constituted, to contrast 
instead the Hungary of to-day with that of yesterday, or, 
at most with Austria, that is so closely allied toit. That he 
has not hesitated to draw inferences and conclusions from 
his data, is a proof of his patriotic and practical tempera- 
ment. Hungary’s present condition demands serious 
warning and exhortation within and without. It is easy 
to see from Schwicker’s work that in composing it he was 
guided by the sincere desire to do a service to science, 
to foreign countries, and to his fatherland,—a desire that 
has been crowned with success. 


“The foundation and basis of every state,” says 
Schwicker in his Preface, “is the soil.”. He therefore 
starts with the formation of the Hungarian soil, and 
deals with its historical development. His “ Introduc- 
tion” thus furnishes an historical survey of the separate 


States that existed upon the present “kingdom of 


Hungary,” and then sketches the territorial growth of 
this kingdom itself. The main work falls into three 
divisions—“ Land and People,” “ The Material and the 
Intellectual Culture,” “‘The State,” each section having 
of course several chapters and divisions. ‘The Land” 
is treated in a topo-, geo-, hydro-, and orographic, or 
geo-, and meteorological way. In the chapter, “ The 
People,” we are instructed as to the absoltite and relative 
population conditions. Under the head of “ Culture” 
he treats of the conditions of agriculture, mining, 
industry, commerce, public means of intercourse, credit 
and finance, the Church, education, sanitary and — con- 
ditions. In the latter portion he deals with the Consti- 
tution and Government, and Hungary’s connection with 
Austria, the Army and Navy. Finally, there is an 
Appendix full of all manner of interesting and valuable 
geographical and financial tables. Naturally, with such 
varied contents, many subjects are treated that have been 
sufficiently treated elsewhere: for instance, the stable 
conditions of the population, Paul Hunfalvy’s “ Ethno- 
graphy of Hungary,” and soon. <A few data from the 
most interesting section, “Culture,” are likely to interest 
foreigners. We shall, however, confine ourselves to the 
chapter on ‘‘ Education,” in order that our survey may 
not be too extensive. Hungary’s educational status 
gained greatly after the ecclesiastical reformation of the 
sixteenth century, after being, like the rest of Europe, 
much neglected, and exclusively in the hands of the 
Church. Civic administrations, especially German ones, 
princes, and magnates, who had embraced Protestantism, 
founded schools and colleges, and this gave the impetus 
to the Catholics also to improve and extend their schools. 
All these endeavours, however, left out of sight national 
schools, and were only developed last century under 
Maria Theresa. Since then, education has slowly passed 
partly into secular hands. The Revolutionary Ministry 
of 1848, under Eétvés’s leadership, desired to do much, 
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but was hindered from practical realisation, partly by 
the stormy events, partly by the obduracy of the 
Upper House (First Chamber of the Parliament). The 
period of absolutism (18 ) was fruitful on the 
educational domain. It is true that under this en- 
couragement on the part of the Vienna Government 
certain illiberal, reactionary, and Ultramontane ten- 
dencies were pursued, but an improvement resulted and 
constituted a basis for future development with better 
tendencies. Unfortunately, during the so-called:“ prero- 
gative provisorium ” (1860-67) various excellent institu- 
tions were inexplicably shelved, and miserable ones sub- 
stituted, from whose effects the country still suffers. The 
new Ministry of Education that has existed since 1867 has 
not yet succeeded in getting the better of the terrible con- 
fusion that existed at its creation, It had to make experi- 
ments that have partly;proved failures, but there exists great 
activity in this department, so that useful reforms constantly 
come into being. These schools exist in Hungary :— 
Lower (elementary, higher elementary, burgher and 
teacher seminaries) ; middle (gymnasia, grammar schools, 
and professional seminaries) ; higher (universities, theo- 
logical schools, law schools or lyceums, polytechnica), 
and specialist schools (for commerce, arboriculture, 
mining, agriculture, trade, midwifery, viticulture, &c.). 
The schools are partly under the State, partly denomi- 
national, and only indirectly under State supervision, 
partly communal, partly private. The cost of main- 
tenance and building therefore falls either on the State or 
on the religious or civic communes, or on private persons. 
Public instruction in Hungary is given in ten different 
languages, often in three or four languages at one and 
the same school. The teachers appointed by the State 
and the towns are entitled to pensions. Children from six 
to twelve must attend daily school for ten months every 
year ; children from twelve to fifteen are only compelled 
to attend the repetition classes. For absences, without 
excuse, the parents, as in England, are made heavily 
responsible. Children who are educated at home have 
to be annually examined at a public institution. . Every 
commune is obliged to found inter-denominational 
schools in sufficient numbers, to keep them in condition, 
and to furnish poor children with the needful school 
requisites. The poor ‘are freed from the very trifling 
terms that are exacted for schooling. Boys and girls, 
wherever it is possible, are educated separately. No 
more than sixty scholars may be together in one school- 
room. This rule, according to our own experience, is 
constantly broken, especially in the middle schools. The 
tax raised for the maintenance of schools may not 
exceed 5 per cent. of the State taxes. If a commune 
has not means enough, the State supplies the deficit. 
The number of weekly school hours varies in the “ every- 
day schools” from twenty to twenty-five ; in the repetition 
schools from two to five. Communes of more than 
five thousand inhabitants are obliged to maintain higher 
elementary or burgher schools; the first have three 
classes for boys and two for girls, the latter six for boys 
and four for girls. Preparatory schools for masters and 
mistresses, with a course of three years’ instruction, are 
maintained by the State, and only certificated and pre- 
pared persons may be teachers. Communal teachers are 
chosen for life. After the death of a teacher, his widow 
receives for six months his full salary and lodging. The 
lowest salaries are £30 for elementary, £20 for assist- 
ant, £55 for higher elementary, £80 and £70 for 
burgher schoolmasters. Each of the forty-four school 
districts is under the supervision of an “ inspector.” 


THE WARDS OF PLOTINUS. 
The Wards v Plotinus. By Mrs. John Hunt. In 3 vols. 
Strahan and Co. 

The persecutions of the early Christians have often 
been twisted and embellished to suit the purposes of 
writers of fiction, and were it not for the ventilation of 
Neo-Platonism, which a sketch of Plotinus and his times 
of necessity entails, Mrs. Hunt could scarcely have 
avoided the crimes of padding and plagiarism in the 
preparation of her three volumes. Even as things are, 





despite the many apocryphal discourses put into the 
mouth of the virtuous but vague Lycopolitan, relieved 
by not unfrequent glim of the pretty forms and 
fancies of his bevy of a wards, we very much 
question whether either she or the Brothers Sosii will 
materially profit by the transaction. Where a Kingsley 
and a Bulwer Lytton have gone before, it takes a good 
deal more than average ability to tickle the popular 
palate. Roman life, as it was led under the later 
emperors, presents such a wondrous medley of magnifi- 
cence, misery, and vice, that only the hand of a genuine 
master can hope to guide the pen which shall enchant 
without disgusting, and amaze without eliciting a Credat 
Judaus. Neither the hand nor the pen can Mrs. Hunt 
in the present instance claim. Indeed, no woman pos- 
sessed of the instincts of purity and gentleness with 
which, rightly or wrongly, her sex is credited, no 
woman, in short, with any regard to decency, could bring 
herself to paint a reasonably faithful picture of imperial 
society between 10 and 12 P.M. in the third century of 
the Christian era. Those, therefore, who have made it 
their business to master the subject, will marvel at the 
expurgated version of (it must be confessed) a brilliantly 
vicious and viciously brilliant age, which the native 
modesty of the writer impels herto adopt. The spectacle 
of Laberius—one of the wards—led out in a maudlin 
state by Plotinus from a very tame banquet at the house 
of the Sophist, or rather Epicurean, Bromius—this is the 
boldest flight of immorality to which she has allowed 
herself to soar. Nothing can be prettier, again, than the 
modest grace of Lela the dancing-girl and her hopeless 
but hearty passion for Aulus Camillus the patrician ; but 
her artlessness and innocence are certainly contradicted 
by all accounts of the period, in which she is supposed 
to have lived, that have come down to us. There 
is much more truth and infinitely more wit in the 
picture of the hunchback Calvus in the character of 
the rich but rejected lover. As for Plotinus himself, 
the Plotinus here described, we cannot fail to sympa- 
thise with him in the various embarrassments which 
the charge of a number of winsome but wilful young 
women involves. First, there is the ecstatic in- 
valid Acatia, who listens to the preaching of the good 
Bishop Fabian, and perplexes the good-natured guardian 
by embracing Christianity. Her sister Quintilia, a not 
very successful representation of the proud Roman 
beauty, is loved, and, after unheard-of perils, won by 
Bromius. Their cousin Iopé, of Greek extraction and 
proclivities, is the most unmanageable of the three ; she 
is conveniently starved to death towards the end of the 
third volume, which is a perfect holocaust, scarcely a 
soul surviving to tell the tale. Indeed, what with 
drowning, starvation, wild beasts, war, and nature, only 
three of the original eight or ten characters are present 
at the fall of the curtain. Camillus falls in battle, Lela 
the dancing-girl takes one step too many, and that into 
the Tiber, Acatia dies in her bed, and Plotinus, having 
outlived all save Quintilia, Bromius, and the amusing old 
physician Paulinus, himself passes away, from the effects, 
as Mrs. Hunt is careful to note, of “an internal malady, 
for which he refused all remedies recommended by the 
physicians, and especially their grand prescription, a 
compound of herbs and viper’s flesh.” He would pro- 
bably have also refused to own a good many of the 
doctrines and sentiments here fathered upon him. But 
on the whole the tenets of Neo-Platonism are set forth 
with clearness—as far as mysticism can be made clear— 
and accuracy, and the frolicsome widow, Valaria, is a 
good foil to the sober philosopher. We like the sketch 
of Plotinus a good deal better than that of the early 
Christians, who are represented in by no means a telling 
garb. According to Mrs. Hunt, they appear to have 
conversed with one another very much in the style of 
Mr. Chadband, Nordo we derive any great degree of 
pleasure from the hymns which are constantly cropping 
up in all three volumes. Excellent and orthodox in them- 
selves, they strike us as singularly incongruous in this con- 
nection. It is, in fact, a want of method and coherency, 
which seems to us to spoil the book throughout. But 
such well-worn subjects as a gladiatorial show, or a 
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Roman dinner-party, or even. the baiting of martyrs, 
could only have made a palatable réchauffe, if seasoned 
with the zest of a thrilling plot, or the sauce of witty 
dialogue. Neither of these is to be found in the “* Wards 
of Plotinus,” for plot is conspicuous by its absence, and 
dialogue is so largely diluted, that all the possible good- 
ness has evaporated, and nothing but words is left 
behind, the result being sadly jejune and suggestive of 
boiled rags. There is not. even a good description of 
the interior of a Roman house in those days ; this, a 
judicious reference to a Dictionary of Antiquities might 
have created, or a perusal of Bekker’s “‘ Gallus” or even 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” There are, too, a few 
minor points to which we may fairly direct attention. 
What authority, we should like to know, is there for 
talking of “ Falarian” pears or “Rodian” hens? And 
what is the natural inference from so incautious a 
sentence as the following?—‘Claudius Bromius leant 
over the side of the lurching ship in a very uneasy 
frame of mind. He knew not what to do.” 

Of the importance and interest attaching to the 
founder of the School of Neo-Platonists there can be no 
manner of doubt. Of all the “‘seekers after God,” he it 
was, perhaps, who stood nearest the threshold of 
Christianity. His earnestness, his temperance amounting 
to almost total abstinence, his genius, his very beauty of 
countenance, were all proverbial ; and he left no fewer 
than fifty-four books of his own composing behind him, 
which his friend and pupil Porphyry was good and 
careful enough to divide into six Amneads or sets of 
nine. Wecare not a fig for the wards, Roman or Greek, 
but we have a great respect for the guardian, and could 
have wished that he had fallen into no less willing and 
appreciative, but rather more able, hands. 


THE GREAT ELTCHI?S LAST WORDS. 


The Eastern Question. By the late Viscount de Redcliffe. Being 
a Selection from his Writings during the last five years of his 
life, with a Preface by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. John Murray. 

It would be idle to deny that while the English public 
always attended respectfully to whatever fell from the 
pen of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe during the last 
years of his life, they did so for the sake of the writer, 
not for what he wrote. Of late Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe was clearly seen to be much past his best, and this 
was proved by nothing so much as by the fact that in the 
late controversies he was appealed to as a friend by both 
Parties. The followers of Mr. Gladstone perpetually re- 
ferred to him as if he were one of themselves, and yet 
he seemed to give a thoroygh approval to the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares, while in reference even to the 
much controverted Anglo-Turkish Convention, he said 
that its adoption “without breach of peace is a title to 
favour, though perhaps not to entire approval.” Upon 
one point, indeed, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
thoroughly in accord with both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and that was in scolding the Turkish authorities 
for extravagance, favouritism, abandonment of useful re- 
forms, and the reckless adoption of reforms which, if 
they can be said to deserve that name at all, must be 
considered. 

As this volume, to the extent of nine-tenths, is a 
reprint of old writings of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, it 
depends, also to that extent, for whatever interest it has, 
upon the writer’s personality in the first place, and upon 
the reader’s desire to refresh his knowledge of the past 
in the second. Fully half of the remaining tenth is 
devoted to the affairs of Greece, although in some 
measure unfortunately to the revival of Greek inde- 
pendence more than fifty years ago. From a Memo- 
randum drawn up at the request of his “ distinguished 
relative” Mr. Canning, in 1824, we gather that he held 
that for Britain to come forward, without reserve, in 
support of the independence of Greece, would be to act 
“in contradiction to that pacific and comprehensive 
system of policy which she has adopted for the most 
beneficial purpose, at the risk of being involved in war 
without the support of her principal allies, and on very 


questionable grounds of justice. But under the head of 
the Greek Question, the most interesting portion of the 
book is a hitherto unpublished. Memorandum on the 
claims of Greece to an extension of territory, written in 
the summer of last year. From it we extract, without 
note or comment, the following, as the best of the last 
words of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe :— 


My present impression is that the Greeks have no ground of 
claim : the pretext of their not attacking Turkey when threatened 
or invaded by Russia, has no value, as the Porte did no wrong to 
Greece at those periods. I believe, moreover, that neither England 
alone, nor the Christian Powers united, ever promised more than a 
consideration of the Greek pretensions at the proper time, and 
when the time came, that they only agreed to advise a rectification 
of frontier. Finally, that to compel Turkey by force of arms to 
accept the present demand would be not only unjust, but highly 
impolitic, and contrary to those European interests which keep 
the Porte at Constantinople. I believe the existing frontier between 
Turkey and Greece to be essentially good. It separates the rival 
parties and affords easy means of defence to the Greeks. It was 
recommended by the three Plenipotentiaries, and accepted by the 
London Conference in 1829-30. That the Greeks should desire a 
larger extent of territory is natural enough, and it appears that the 
Berlin Congress, including England, has agreed to recommend a 
rectification of the frontier. But what is now required of the 
Sultan is a large cession of territory, which, far from producing a 
permanent settlement, would only encourage the Greeks in their 
desire for still further extension. Now the Turks have given no 
cause of offence to the Greeks, and for the interests of Europe 
require to be strengthened by measures of relief, rather than 
weakened by further acts of spoliation. If the Powers of 
Christendom went so far as to enforce assent to their demands by 
war, they would commit an act of injustice not only dishonourable, 
but injurious to their own interests. A moderate line of extension, 
however unnecessary, might and probably would be granted by 
Turkey to the Greek Government, and such a line could be traced 
without effort on the map. A sacrifice thus limited might be made 
without very serious increase of the pressure upon Turkey, and with 
the additional advantage of saving the character of Christendom from 
the shame of voluntary discredit and impolicy. The strongest 
ground of claim advanced by the Greeks after all falls far short of 
their present pretensions. In the late war they had prepared for 
attacking the Turks, and were quieted by England’s promise to 
have their case considered whenever negotiations for peace should 
take place. This promise was carried into effect at the Berlin 
Congress, and the result was a promise to recommen4 a rectification 
of the Turco-Greek frontier. The Powers are now called upon to 
make a very considerable cession to Greeze under the misapplied 
term of ‘‘rectification,” on unsubstantial ground, and with no 
satisfactory prospect of a lasting settlement. 


We have reserved the preface to the last, but it is not 
the least important portion of the book for all that. It 
is writtei by Dean Stanley with, if possible, more than 
his usual grace of style. He first saw Lord Stratford in 
Constantinople in 1853, and was so much impressed that 
he writes, “ Never have I received the impression of so 
regal a presence when, in his own Imperial Embassy, he 
entered the room with that majestic figure and com- 
manding countenance which seemed to scatter all common 
things to the winds.” The Dzan seems to have been 


somewhat too much impressed with the ambassador, for 


he is rather too lavish with such epithets as “ grand old 
Titan.” But this tribute is in every respect worthy of 
one of the most singlehearted and most resolute English- 
men that ever lived. 


NOVELS. 


From Poverty to Wealth. By W. Theodore Hickman. 3 vols. 
Chapman, Hall, and Co. 

This novel is fairly well written ; some of the scenes 
and conversations are natural enough, but, taken as a 
whole, it is disappointing. It is not amusing. It is 
impossible to care about any of the people. Paul Lor- 
rayne’s struggles with his patent for making bricks after 
a new fashion are to a certain extent pathetic, because 
one feels that many inventors to whom the world is for 
ever beholden have been treated in the same way. But 
he loses our sympathy, and alm st gains our contempt, 
by the abject manner in which, again and again, he begs 
of his uncle. The Westdales, supposed to be a charm- 
ing young couple, are aggravating young prigs, in spite 
of their good hearts and rather offensive manners. Mr. 
Westdale remarks : “ We are educated and refined, and 
we have the sense to live as many of our class almost 
disdain to do. The result is contentment, comfort, 
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happiness, and, as I said, a sense of individuality which 
has its special charms.” The curate is a fool, and we do 
not wonder that his rector was indignant at his want 
of feeling and idiotic laughter. His fiancée is good- 
hearted enough—perhaps the nicest person in the book— 
but commonplace. And yet, though we did not take the 
least interest in the story or the people, the writing is not 
bad, there is some little humour, and one feels that the 
writer is in sympathy with his creations. It is a pity that 
they were not better creations, 


Harold Saxon. By Alan Muir, 3 vols, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


There is a good deal of power in “ Harold Saxon,” and 
a good deal of original treatment. If we told the plot, it 
would sound altogether tiresome and improbable ; but it 
fits together well, and some of the scenes are very 
striking. The opening is amusing, and a fair start always 
puts a reader into a good temper. The old farmer who 
finds his daughter being kissed by the young Oxford 
man, and, concluding that the young people are engaged, 
instantly bestows his blessing and ten thousand pounds, 
is very amusing. Perhaps there are too many incidents 
in * Harold Saxon,” and we confess to getting a little 
irritated with the parrot who perches on a roof in order 
that one of its pursuers may be blinded by the shot 
intended to bring it down. The bird, by the way, 
escapes with a broken leg, and thus maimed, hops about 
over the blinded victim of its folly. In spite of some 
faults, “Harold Saxon” will not disappoint those who 
remember the authors previous book, “Children’s 
Children.” There is one scene—that at Branscombe’s 
Folly—which is not only terrible, but exceedingly 
powerful. 


Beryl Fortescue, By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols, Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Beryl is a charming heroine, and the way she sets 
about working in her father’s parish, and wins the hearts 
of the poor, is delightful. We were a little doubtful 
about her talk at first, and feared she might prove rather 
a self-sufficient young lady, but we were quite wrong. 
She improved in her talk, and her nature left nothing to be 
desired. Like “ Harold Saxon,” “ Beryl Fortescue” begins 
well, and the account of how Dan Hebers insists on 
burying his wife at the foot of the garden, with just some 
egg-boxes nailed together for a coffin, is pathetic and 
picturesque. “ Beryl Fortescue” is not a sensational work, 
but there is a good healthy instinct running through it ; 
it is easily written, and is easy to read, and, as we said 
before, has a charming heroine. 


A Gilded Shame. By Owl. 2 vols. Literary Publishing 
Company. 

We can hardly think this book has been seriously 
written ; it must surely be some kind of dreary joke. 
The people, the incidents, and the English are all 
strange and mixed up. There is a young man who sets 
up as being heir to a baronet’s title (we say sets up, for he 
is in reality only the servant of the heir, whom he knows 
to be dead), and who calls the little girl, the baronet’s 
daughter, the link between him and the estates, and forth- 
with he has her shunted away, and she becomes the missing 
link for two-thirds of the story. There is a second 
baronet, who is called “‘ Lord” Cleaver, who does and 
says vulgar and foolish things, which are supposed by 
the author to be witty. There is a lady with “ diaphanous 
skin” and a “ Junoesque figure,” who begs her lover to 
“remember Ae whom I so greatly wronged,” &c., and 
“ thought to test him,” but “‘gyved in the might of his 
yearning love,” &c. The incidents and the language 
and people are all worthy of one another. We could 
not have believed that any sane person could have 
written so foolish a book ; we are quite certain that no 
sane person will read it. 


From Generation to Generation. 1 vol. By Mrs, Augustus 
Bright. 

We do not think very much of this story any way, but, 
nevertheless, one cannot help liking the author and feeling 
good-natured towards her book. She is so evidently a 
novice, and anxious to please, that one would be a churl 





indeed not to make the best of it to one’s self. There 
are some bright and fairly tvell-drawn scenes too, but. 
Mrs. Bright has not put her story well together. We 
think she might try again and do better. By the way, 
two girls talk of a young man, and say, “ All the same, 
he would make a charming spoon.” Bois Mrs. Bright 
know the meaning of the last word? We think not. 
But perhaps her ignorance is to her credit. 


Freville Chase. By E. H, Dering, Author of ‘ Sherborne ; or, 
The House of the Four Ways,” &c, 2 vols. Burns, Oates, 
and Co, 

The dedication of Mr. Dering’s book is pathetic 
enough, and makes one at any rate begin it respectfully. 
In the first pages, however, he refers to a former novel, 
in which it seems the characters of “Freville Chase” 
have already played a part, and this on the part of a 
little known writer at once irritates the patient reader. 
Further on we find that Mr. Dering is a cultivated 
gentleman and an instructive companion ; but he is also 
a good and zealous Catholic, and his real object in 
writing a novel is not to amuse his readers, as they 
not unnaturally expect, so much as to teach them that 
the Roman Catholic religion is the true faith. Now, 
personally, we can only say that if we are ever to be 
converted it will not be by the pages of a novel; and, 
we regret to say it, of a very dull one. Whatever are 
Mr. Dering’s opinions, a novel is not the place in which 
to discuss the merits of Waterworth’s “ Faith of Catho- 
lics,” or what St. Irenzeus did or did not say. Nor is 
conversation like the following exactly the light and 
lively talk one hopes for in a story—‘‘In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, James I.’s missionary priests . . . were 
in immediate danger of being tortured, hanged, and cut 
in pieces alive for doing their duty to God and man.” 
. . . Elfrida replies, “ People will not go on suffering in 
that sort of way for what is false—they can’t.” Precisely 
so. ‘That is what the Protestants said in the previous 
reign, and with this remark we close “‘ Freville Chase.” 


Seannetle. By Mary C. Rowsell, 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett, 


We have read Mrs. Rowsell’s story all through, and 
very hard work we found it. If we had not seen from 
the title-page that she was the authoress of two previous 
novels, we should have said that this was a first attempt, 
and should have expressed a friendly hope that she 
would not make a second one. It is not that her style, 
though sometimes a little crude, is bad, but it is that she 
is hopelessly dull. She has not a grain of humour, she 
has not a picturesque style, she uses passionate words, 
yet arranges them so that they lose all their force and do 
not affect us in the least. One is only bored, and goes on 
neither wondering, nor caring which sister ultimately 
carries off the handsome baronet. The plot, here and 
there improbable enough, is after the good old stock 
kind ; two sisters in love with the same man, and he 
apparently ready to marry either, while they care little 
between themselves which it is to be. First he is en- 
gaged to Isoline, who in an altogether idiotic manner jilts 
him, and goes off to Germany to be a governess. Then 
he becomes engaged to Jeannette ; and Isoline, in really 
a most inconvenient manner, but with the consent of all 
parties—who, by the way, seem to keep their emotions 
in their pockets, and well under control, until they are 
wanted to use for heart-rending or other scenes—insists 
on coming back to be her sister’s bridesmaid at her 
marriage with the tossed-about baronet. Next there are 
meetings and listenings in dark woods, and so on, the 
result of which is that on the wedding day, when the 
clergyman puts the important question to Jeannette, she 
says, ‘‘I will mo¢,” and tears off her bridal wreath, while 
her bridegroom clasps Isoline in his arms. Then it is 
her turn to go abroad, and the handsome baronet marries 
Isoline, and very thankful he must have been to think 
he was not to be buffeted about any more. We only 
wonder he had breath enough left to gasp out the 
responses when he had a second chance at them. 


Stubble Farm. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers, 


There is considerable interest in “Stubble Farm.” The 
author knows his subject well, and though he takes 
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perhaps, a one-sided view of certain improvements, one 
cannot help having a good deal of sympathy with him. 
What he appears not to see is that th 

things he depicts is inevitable, and that a few generations 
have often to pay dearly for any great advancement that 
may be gained for posterity. Of course the generations 
do not like it, and their suffering is necessarily pathetic 
enough ; but still it is inevitable, though it seems almost 
brutal to admit it. The keynote of “Stubble Farm ” is 
sounded in the preface. “The march of trade and com- 
merce has in 1879 laid its axe at the root of the dearest 
old ivy-clad oak in the forest, viz., English Agriculture ; ” 
and then the author gives us a picture of an English 
farmer and farm life, so faithfully rendered we can almost 
scent the new-mown hay, or cast our eyes over the ex- 
panse of unploughed fields. Our feelings, too, are quite 
roused at the ill-treatment of little Harry and his cat, and 
we find ourselves taking a good deal of interest in the 
diet of rooks, and enjoy being told that the crop of the 
rook Mr. Dean killed contained “ six white peas, twenty- 
three grubs, nine caterpillar chrysalises, a large quantity 
of wire worms, and the rest common worms,” though it is 
rather nasty. There is a delightful account of Farmer 
Storey’s visit to London, and his evidence before the 
Railway Committee. Altogether, though a certain 
number of readers may fail to take an interest in it, 
“Stubble Farm ” is well worth reading, and is an excellent 
picture of agricultural life before railways and all the im- 
provements of modern times—to say nothing of the 
apathy of landlords—had brought about the ruin of many 
English farmhouses, and had taken away much sim. 
plicity from them all. 


Aunt Hepsys Foundling. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 

This is a picturesque story, and, compressed into two 
volumes, would have been excellent. The scene is laid 
in New Brunswick, and Mrs. Adams knows the land 
well, and has evidently drawn the people from life. The 
people, by the way, have an individuality about them 
that is refreshing to the jaded novel-reader. Maggie and 
Samson are delightful, and Mr. Kearney is so well done 
that one never quite forgives the authoress for killing 
him, though she does it with a good deal of power as 
well as pathos. We were half afraid that the love- 


making, when we got to it, would be a little slow, but in. 


the great scenes we were agreeably disappointed, and the 
kissing far exceeded our expectation. 


A Woman's Diary and the Little Countess. By Octave Feuillet. 
Vizetelly and Co, 
“a and Carmen. By Prosper Mérimée. Vizetelly and 
Oo. 

It is odd, remembering the promise in the prospectus, 
to understand how the first of these two volumes came 
to be included in this series. They are morbid and 
miserable stories. “Colomba,” of course, is excellent, 
if only as a picture of Corsican life, and “Carmen,” 
horrible as it is, has the popularity of the opera to 
account for its appearance. How ‘perfectly these stories 
are done! Even the morbidness infects one, and the 
bits of description beat anything we can show. There are 
just two or three words in “ Carmen,” about Gibraltar 
and its sunshine, that bring the place before one in a 
moment, in a way that whole pages of guide-book 
description could not do. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


ryan 


According to a report just presented to the Diet, the 
following is the circulation of the leading newspapers in 
Finland :—The Helsingfors Dagblat, the organ of the 
Liberals, and printed in Swedish, 4,501 copies ; the 7u/wud- 
statsblad, another organ of the Liberals, 3,255 copies ; and 
the Unsi Suometer, the organ of the National Party, pub- 
lished in Finnish, 4,606 copies. 


The city of Moscow having given a large grant to Pro- 
fessor Zabelin to write the history of the city, the Municipal 
Council at St. Petersburg has decided to engage a historian 
for a similar purpose, 
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It is intended to hold, during the ensuing season, at the 
New Galleries, 103 New Bond Senet on Exhibition of Select 
Works of Decorative Art, which will include decorative 
paintings, designs, and sculptures ; works of art in gold, 
silver, and other metals ; porcelain and pottery, #.¢., ceramics 

erally ; enamels and me carvings, mosaics, and other 
inlays ; art furniture and house decorations of the finest 
kinds ; textiles of artistic character, and any other objects in 
which decorative design or beauty in form or colour is a 
leading element. 


The Rev. Dr. Burgess, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whittlesey, 
has just completed for publication an octavo volume on 
“The Art of Preaching, and the Composition of Sermons.” 


Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. announce as nearly ready 
“Life and Letters of Thomas Carlyle, with Personal Remi- 
niscences,” by Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd. We under- 
stand that Mr. Shepherd has been collecting material for 
this work for several years past, and that it will include 
letters collected from recondite sources, 


Prejevalsky has.consented to give a course of lectures at 
St. Petersburg on his travels in Tibet, on behalf of the funds 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 


Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., has received a commission to 
paint a portrait of Mr. Froude, the historian. Mr. Reid is 


at present engaged in London on the portrait of Sir Bartle 


Frere. 


A collection of old Bibles came to the hammer on Monday 
at the room of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, who 
began the sale of the valuable collection of books formed by 
the late Lord Hampton, formerly Colonial Secretary, Minister 
of War, and First Lord of the Admiralty. The “ Breeches” 
Bible, published in 1610 by Andro Hart, Edinburgh, 
brought £7 15s.; the “Vinegar” Bible, a copy of the 
Scriptures printed at Oxford in 1717, sold for £7; the 
“‘Bishop’s” version, published in 1568, was knocked down 
for £16 tos. A Zurich 1550 black letter edition of Cover- 
dale’s Bible—an excessively rare book—sold, owing to some 
imperfections, for £22 5s. ; while £70 10s. was given for a 
fine manuscript Bible by an English scribe. But the prin- 
cipal lot was the 1535 “ Biblia; the Bible that is the Holy 
Scriptures of the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and 
truly translated out of the Douche and Latyn into Englische 
by Myles Coverdale.” No complete copy of this edition, 
the first of any English version, is known, and even in an 
imperfect state it is an excessive rarity. Lord Hampton’s 
copy was quite complete from the first chapter of Genesis to 
the end of “ Revalacyon,” and being so, notwitstanding two 
slight defects at the beginning of the book, caused com- 
petition, that brought up the price to £285 before the 
bidders resolved to let one of their number become its happy 
owner. 


The report of the Council of the Financial Reform 
Association for the year 1880 has just been issued, The 
balance-sheet for the year, as audited by Messrs. John S. 
and Robert S. Blease and Sons, chartered accotntants, 
shows that the total receipts were £2,062 15. 8¢., of which 
£1,391 6s. tod. was derived from subscriptions, and 
£663 11s. 6d. from sale of publications. The balance in 
the treasurer’s hands was £645 19s. 6d. During the year, 
218 new members joined the Association. 


The twenty-eighth annual report of the committee of the 
Free Public Library, Museum, and Walker Art Gallery of the 
City of Liverpool has just been issued. It shows the history 
of the institution to be one of continued progress. 


The collection of autograph letters sold recently by auction 
at the Hétel Drouot, Paris, realised the total amount of 29,486 
francs. The highest price was paid for the letters of Prince 
Clemence Metternich (the great Austrian statesman), in the 
sum of 5,000 francs; and a letter of Comte de Chambord, 
addressed to M. Villemain, brought 995 francs. The letters 
of the great Condé and of Rachel, the greatest of tragediennes, 
were sold for 410 francs each. Letters of Louis XVI. and of 
Peter the Great, also of King Charles VII. and King 
Francis II., of Louis XVIII., and of the great Richelieu, 
realised sums from 85 francs downwards. It may be seen 
from this that royal autographs are valued considerably less 
than those of socially inferior celebrities. 


The rebuilding of the Hofburg, Vienna, which has been 
long under consideration, has been decided upon, and 
architects have been invited to send in their designs. These 
will be forthcoming in no small number, as the amount 
allowed for the work is not less than twenty million francs, 
eight of which are for the building itself, and the remainder for 
the decorations, &c. Ten years are allowed for completing 
the building. We regret to hear of the loss to Vienna of 
one of its most interesting sights for students of history. 
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In South Algeria M. Tarry, Finance Director, discove 
not long since, a subterranean river, whose waters woui 
have sufficed for hundreds of thou of palm-trees. He 
followed his discovery by excavations, which led to his dis- 
interring in the sands another Pompeii, an entire city 
with inscriptions, tombs, and architectural monuments of 
great beauty. A mosque and nine houses have been brought 
to view, and, after leading the river into a new bed, M. 
Tarry will proceed with his investigations. 


The German literary notes this week are as follows :— 
All this week’s magazines and most of the monthlies dedi- 
cate articles to Lessing, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
death takes place on the 15th of this month. In the 
Deutsche Rundschau this task is fulfilled by Professor 
Wilhelm Scherer. The ///ustrirte Zeitung, in addition to their 
article, give an engraving of the new monument to be 
erected to Lessing in Hamburg. The gth edition of David 
Miiiler’s “ History of the German People” has just appeared. 
Elise Polko is now devoting herself to musical history, and 
has just finished a work entitled “ Characteristic Sketches 
of our Classical Composers.” Messrs. Griining in Ham- 
burg announce a 2oth edition of * Enoch Arden,” translated 
by Robert Waldmiiller (Edward Duboc) ; this translation 
has always been acknowledged to be the best that has ever 
appeared of any of Tennyson’s works. The “ Financial 
Annuary of Austria for 1881” has just come out, edited 
by Herr J. Heller. Among the latest historical novels, 
“Deutsche Treue,” by Herr Eduard Jost, and “ Meister 
Norden,” by Herr Hans v. Zollern, are the most noticeable. 
Herr Franz v. Loéher’s new work, “Russlands Werden ii. 
Wollen,” will be ready at the end of February in Munich. 
An historical work of some interest has been published by 
Messrs. Giesecke and Devrient in Leipsig. The book is 
called “ The Margraves of Meissen and the House of Wettin 
up to the time of Conrad the Great,” and the author is 
Dr. Otto Posse, of Dresden. According to this book, the 
present reigning house in Saxony will have held the Saxon 
throne for eight hundred years ia 1888, 


Our Dresden correspondent writes :—I hear from Han- 
over that Mr. Stanford’s opera, “The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” was very well received at its first performance 
on February 6, the composer being called six times before 
thecurtain. The libretto is by Mr. Barclay Squire, and is 
founded on an incident in Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” The 
chief parts were sung by Frl. Bors (Zelica), Herr Anten 
Schott (Azim), and Herr Nollet (Mocama, the Veiled Pro- 
phet). Mr. Stanford’s chief compositions up to the present 
time are : the 46th Psalm set to music for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, which was performed in Cambridge in 1877 ; an 
overture written for the Gloucester Festival in 1877; a 
symphony produced at the Crystal Palace in 1879; and 
music to “Queen Mary,” performed in Birmingham in 1880, 
besides a good many songs and chamber music. Dr. 
Henrici succeeded in giving his promised lecture last 
Thursday. His speech, which consisted in a tirade against 
the Jews, and was entirely devoid of logic, was greeted for 
the most part with good-natured laughter. Amongst other 
arguments he remarked, “ The Boers, who are admitted to 
be the most akin to the English, protect themselves against 
the English ; why should not the Germans protect them- 
selves against the Jews?” 


The “sentimentally selfish movement against “the muti- 
Jation of Epping Forest” (as a contemporary justly calls it) 
is gaining in strength. On Friday of last week, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works formally agreed to a petition to the 
House of Commons, “ praying that no part of Epping Forest 
may be allowed to be taken for the extension of the Great 
Eastern Railway in the manner proposed in the Bill now 
before Parliament, and the chairman be authorised to affix 
the seal of the Board thereto, and that upon the said petition 
being sealed it be presented to the House of Commons.” 
The second reading of the Great Eastern Company’s Bill is 
fixed for the 25th instant. 


The Report of the Directors of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company for the half-year ending December 31, 1880, 
and submitted to the ordinary general meeting on Thursday, 
states that the total receipts for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1880, have been £176,638 4s. 8d, against 
£165,924 145. 9d. for the corresponding half of 1879, showing 
an increase of £10,713 9s. 11d. The working expenses have 
been £81,739 155. 9¢., against £71,149 8s. 114. for the corre- 
sponding half, being an increase of £10,590 6s. 10d. The 
result is a balance of £94,898 8s. 11¢., carried to the net 
revenue account. The net revenue, after paying the interest on 
Debentures and Debenture Stock, as well as the Hammer- 
smith, Ealing, and Fulham rent charges, leaves £46,236 15s. 
available. This enables a dividend at the rate of 5 percent. 
per annum to be paid on the Preference Stock, leaving a 


balance of £8,736 155., out of which the Directors recom- 
mend the Proprietors to declare a rit oage to be paid on 
March 3, on the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, being the same as in the corresponding half of 1879, 
carrying forward a sum of £299 5s. The. number of pas- 
sengers carried during the half-year was 16,207,828, as com- 
pared with 15,144,663 carried during the corresponding 
period of the year 1879, exclusive of the journeys made by 
season ticket holders. 


M. Paulin Paris, Dean of l'Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, Paris, succumbed to illness last week. Born 
at Avenay (Marne), March 25, 1800, he early devoted him- 
self to the study of the literature of the Middle Ages. 
Since 1837, member of the Academy and co-Curator of the 
manuscripts of the Library, he was, in 1853, appointed Pro- 
fessor of the French Languageand Literature at the Collége 
de France. Since 1872 his son, M. Gaston Paris, well 
known in England, has occupied this position. 


The Duc de Broglie is about to publish, in pamphlet 
form, a summary of all the documents relating to the expul- 
sion of religious orders consequent upon the decrees of 
March 31. The pamphlet will be preceded by a preface. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Statistical Society, the 
president, Mr. James Caird, in the chair, a paper was read 
“On the Number of Deaths from Accident, Negligence, 
Violence, and Misadventure in the United Kingdom and 
some other Countries,” by Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
Barrister-at-Law. One of the main purposes of the paper 
was to arrive at the proportion of deaths from accident or 
‘hegligence which would be likely to fall within the scale of 
the “ Employers’ Liability Act” of last session. In this 
view an elaborate analysis was prepared. The non-fatal 
injuries were in the ratio of 100 to each fatal. The best 
way of making provision for these, the author considerec, 
was by means of well-devised insurance schemes. 


Negotiations are in progress with the management of the 
Haymarket Theatre for the production of “ The Proletariat,” 
one of the most popular Hungarian dramas, translated by 
Dr. Bosdnyi Ivan. 


The author of “ Buried Alive” (Enterré Vif), the cele- 
brated Russian writer, died recently at St. Petersburg. 
Dostoieffsy, in his writings, always endeavoured to inspire 
the people with the hopes of a better future. Under the 
Emperor Nicholas, he was exiled to Siberia for his liberal 
tendencies. On his return from exile, however, he found 
sympathising friends at court. His remains were trans- 
ported to the Alexander Nevsky convent, followed by sixty- 
four deputations. Wreaths, sent by the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Josephine, and by the Princess of Oldenburg, 
were laid on the coffin. The widow will receive a pension 
of 2,000 roubles from the Emperor. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sunpay. 4 P.mM.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘‘ The Victories of Science 
M in its Warfare with Superstition.” By A. Elley 
Finch. 
4 P.M.—Royal Asiatic Society. 
5 p.M.—London Institution. ‘‘Art among the Ancient Greeks.” 
By J. E. Hodgson, R.A. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Second Cantor Lecture. 
8 p.M.~—Victoria Institute. 
8.30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
8.30 P.M. —Royal United Service Institution. “On Pumping 
Arrangements of Modern War Ships.” By W. H. 
White, F.R.S.N.A. 


MonpaAy. 


Tuvespay. 8 p.M.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ On the Weight and 
Limiting Dimensions of Girder Bridges.” By Max 
am Ende. 

8 p.m.—Anthropological Institute. 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Foreign and Colonial Section. 
8 p.M.—Royal Colonial Institute, ‘‘ The Union of the Various 
Portions of British South Africa.” By Sir Bartle 
E. Frere, Bart. 
WEDNESDAY. 8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Ordinary Meeting. 


8 p.M.—Geological Society. Communications by T. V. 
Holmes, F.G.S., and Professor W. J. Sollas, 
F.G.S, 

p.M.—Royal Society of Literature. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 

7 ».M.—London Institution. ‘‘One Aspect of Colour.” By 
Captain W. de W. Abney, F.R.S. 

8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Applied Chemistry and Physics 
Section. 

8.30 P.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
FRIDAY. 3 P.M.—Royal United Service Institution. ‘‘ Study of the 

Tactics of Naval Blockade as Affected by Modern 
Weapons.” By Captain S. Long, R.N. 

8 p.M.—Royal Institution. ‘Excitability in Plants and 
Animals.” By Dr. J. S. Burdon-Sanderson. 


8 p.M.—Quekett Microscopical Club. Ordinary Meeting. 
8.30 P.M.—Clinical Society. 
SATURDAY. 3.45 P.M.—Royal Botanic Society. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


An Axtobiography of the Rev. Yosiah Henson from 1739-1881. Edited by 
Joun Loss. Christian Age Office. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., upon a Land Scheme for 
Ireland. By C. B. Ctarxe. Macmillan and Co. 

Casar: Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth Books of the Gallic War. 
C. Cotsecn, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Children, and What to do with Them. S. W. Partridge and Co. 

Doctor Victoria. A Picture from the Period. 3 vols. By Major-General 
ALEXANDER. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


Elementary Education in Saxony. By Joun L. Basurorp, M.A. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Erin: Her Sister, Her Nurse, and Her Doctors. By Rev. R. S.C. Backer, 
M.A. William Ridgway. 

Fancy Pigeons. By J.C. Lye.tt. The Bazaar Office. 

Gambetta: Orator, Dictator, ¥ournalist, "Statesman, 
Bennett Brothers, 


Henry Thomas Buckle’s Leben und Wirken. Von Atrreo H. Hutu. 
Auszugsweise umgearbeitet von Leopotp Kartscuer. Leipzig and 
Heidelberg : C. F. Winteresche Verlagshandlung. Williams and Norgate. 

Medical Reform. A Letter to the Right Hon. J. A. Munpetta, M.P. By 
James E. Giover, M.D. Baillitre, Tindall, and Co. 

Military Organisation versus Conscription. By An Anglo-Indian. The Civil 
Service Printing and Publishing Company, Limited. 

Never Found Out. By G. Beresrorp Fitzceratp. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Occasional Verses. By J. Stuart Narrng, Glasgow: Robert L. Holmes. 

Occupying Ownership (Ireland). By the late Vincent Scutiy, Q.C. Edward 
Stanford. 

Our Little Gipsy. 3vols. By EmmMaC. Steinman. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Schubert. By H. F. Frost. (‘‘ The Great Musicians.” Edited by Francis 
Hvuerrer.) Sampson Low and Co. 

Stage Whispers. By C. H. Ross. $¥udy Office. 

Sunrise. 3 vols. By Witttam Brack. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Book of the Rabbit. Edited by Lzonarp U. Gitt. The Bazaar Office. 

The Christian Age. July to December, 1880. Lobb and Bertram. 

The Commentaries of Caius Fulius Caesar: The Gallic War, Based on 

Kraner’s Text. Rivingtons. 

The Eastern Question. By the late Viscount STRATFORD pE Repvciirre. A 
Selection from his Writings. With Preface by ArTHUR PENRHYN 
Staniey, D.D. John Murray. 

The Fasti of Ovid. By G. H. Hattam, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

The Gospel according to Satan. By StranpisuH Grey, M.A. Kerby.and 
Endean. 

The Inductive Method of Reasoning. By Tuomas Crow. 
and Co. 

The Opium Smoker. With 12 Illustrations. S. W. Partridge and Co. 

The Story of a Soldier's Life. 2 vols. By Lieut.-Gen. Joun ALeEx. Ewart, 
C.B. Sampson Low and Co. 

Weber. By Sir Jutivs Benepict. (“The Great Musicians.” Edited by 
Francis Huerrer.) Sampson Low and Co. 

West African Sketches. By Captain A. B. Ettts. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


Edited by 


By Joun Han ton. 


John Kempster 





NEW MUSIC. 


Harold Glynde: A Cantata. Written by Eowarp Foskett. With Original 
Music by Joun Sratner, Mus. Doc., C. S. Jexyit, and Grorce C. 
Martin, Mus. Bac., and other Composers. F. Pitman. 





SS 


LADY wishes to meet with a little Girl to educate 

and train with her two nieces. One whose friends hold un- 
sectarian views would be preferred. Terms £60.—Address Miss 
C., 26 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 





EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Jonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 


Claims and Bonuses Paid, £3,750,000. 


London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Out- 
ward Infirmities.—Before the discovery of these remedies, many Cases 
of sores, ulcers, &c., were pronounced to be hopelessly incurable, because the 
treatment pursued tended to destroy the strength it was incompetent to preserve, 
-and to exasperate the symptoms it was inadequate to remove. Holloway’s Pills 
exert the most wholesome powers over the unhealthy flesh or skin, without 
debarring the patient from fresh air and exercise, and thus the constitutional 
vigour is husbanded while the most malignant ulcers, a ses, and skin diseases 
are in process of cure. Both Ointment and Pills make the blood richer and 
purer, instead of permitting it to fall into that poor and watery state so fatal to 
many labouring under chronic ulcerations. 


meena, : —s FL AE TLL LENT EE I ISLS come on 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





[* IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is sey flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. Statistics prove that ruin to. body and 
mind invariably results from its use. 

Consumers and vendors should not accept vague descriptions, such as 
“Old,” “* Very Old,” “ Bottled,” “‘ In Bond,” &c., but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they buy. 

The exact of the contents of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her ee Customs Officers, Dublin. This 
Certificate is to our i what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old Sottied. 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the am. In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C 
Purchasing Agents wanted. 





UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. | 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





THE EXAMINER. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,8r1, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 
"* Political and Social Notes. 


The Secret Correspondence. The Ashantee Scare. 
M. Gambetta’s Strokes of Finance. 


Irish Juries 
The Metropolitan Police. 








The Settlement. Railway Traffics. 
The Grand Trunk Dividends An International Monetary Conference. 
News from Turkey. Our Paris Letter. 
“The Colonel” at the Prince of Wales's. Music. 
Codification. 

The Zulu War. Asphodel. Through America. 
Polyhistoric Musings. School Books. Current Literature. 
Poetry. 

Stray Leaves. 

New Books and New Editions. »~= Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2@. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 
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THE EXAMINER. |GHRISTMAS NUMBER 


NOTICE. 
The foliowing Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 


and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6d.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. ts. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

« Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. _|ao. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. ‘The Very. Rev. CHARLES J. | az. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. P. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. L.D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PuBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Second Edition, Price 4s. 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


FR ESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., 


And their Specific Cure, 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 


St ae: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRry’s rae 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
COCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—S/andard. 
EF GUARANTEED PURE. 
5 — 
RY’S | Frys COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA: Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
I. 8& FRY and SONS. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


5% ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H,. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


‘+t ese 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘‘ Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by “Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 





HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters, 
Never before published. 





IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 





ee is now issued weekly, in a Coloured Wrapper, similar 
to the Christmas Number ; increased in size, and other 
improvements made, 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Coutitess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albgni, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Geneviéve Ward, 


-Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 


Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz, Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden, Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. Mrs. 
H. Panmure Gordon. Kovats Margit. Mrs. Colonel Johnstone. Countess of 
Lytton. Miss Harriet Jay. Lady Tatton Sykes. Mrs. Gerard Leigh. Mon- 
sieur Rénan. 


oo eee CARTOON PHOTOTYPES. 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘*The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.” They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—*‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 


St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . . . Such charming prints.” 





IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 





IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. By Post, 8¢. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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: GUBEK 
TOBACCO oOo, 


IMPORTERS OF 


TURKISH TOBACCO 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, 
177 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 





Tobaccos all Native Hand Cut. 





EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and de ion, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. “Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists ev here. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


‘ combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calome! for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gace of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 

rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Rodophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 





OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that pees by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It qrodaces a perfectly natural shade, and is oe 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and onremne growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly oo for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like aie It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

sporaly useful for removing incrustations of tartar on negl teeth. Soldby 
Chemists, Pots, is. 2S. (Get Cracroft’s.) 





6d. each, 


* C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade oyny omen 
if it seems yoo cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however — rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— ar of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

otties, 25. od. 


HOUseEs to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large ion rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—-A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain%or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LL iROe 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For chase ptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Tajubes. Glycerine, in 


these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the — at the moment 

they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes eres 

— 7d. and 1s. 13d., labelled “ James Epps & Co., 
ndon, 


ealing. Sold only in 
omeeopathic Chemists, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Latoratory : 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
BH No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Ceepemmre peletiots is now so thoroughly ised and appreciated, 
that there is no. to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
MepaL” Teern, of the finest —_— = material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Bases, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the iation 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


and simply c ing for the Mechanical i 
aoe any barging for echanical process on the scale of the fair profits 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
Practitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ity, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 

impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 


Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
¥ Appointment, 


CONSULTATION FREE. 
A ified Dentist visit f T Country by A: f 
Quali ntist visi os ey oS 3 ue try by Appointment, for 
Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1. 


A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Datry Tetecraru, August 23, 1878, says :—‘‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 


—— 


B! LIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. e 
Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Tatle 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered, Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :~No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. * 














West Enp AGENTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 





Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, in. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Bea. 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Directors: 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 


Edward Budd 4 Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn, Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq, 
George W. Campbell, Esq. les ee Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. , Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert R: ye 

Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 


rt: ts. 
ou copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


: i be had on application. 
information can pp JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


& WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


Mansion Hovse Buriprncs, E.C., Lonpon,. 





MAPPIN 


Oxrorp STREET, W. 





«“ A S a preventative of Throat anc Chest Affections 

generally, I confidently recommend Dr. Lococx’s Putmonic WarErs 
to all ages as the very best medicine, not interfering with the habits of domestic 
or business arrangements.” (Signed) W. Ireland, Chemist, Egremont, Cumber- 
land. They taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cure. Price 1s. 1}¢. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, of all druggists. 


IRRITATION. 


ived : ‘‘Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
Be peed ty trial, I have found your Gl cerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in ek all forms of throat disease. 
They and clear the voice. In no case can they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon Hotmgs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 


Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 


aT879) | 82,663,080 a 


Life Assurance & ss 
Annuity Fesis! 2,473,870 


Annual Income . . 541,773 






LONDON, E.C.. 


Prt 


ut) 


Sums Assured 
and Bonus. ' £12,633,340 


‘migeaal 


ELT TST Ay 


at) 
at 


Payments 3,781,386 


f under Policies 
r 
== Cash ot 


=~ Divided aah AO 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 


Reversions. 


F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By Mrs. GrorcEe 


SumMNerR. Edited 7 the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winchester, 
' Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 


** An earnest and able book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
~ “*& very readable, and in many respects, instructive record.” —Z.caminer. 


_ MYJOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 
re ee Madras Fusiliers. i 


. Jones-Parry, late Royal 2 vols., 218.» 
**A readable book, light, pleasant, and chatty.” —G/ode. 
‘* Captain Parry is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote.”—Grafhic. 


LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1881. 


Under the ng Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by the 
Nobility. soth Edition. Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAYHOUSES at HOME 


and ABROAD; with Anecdotes of the Drama and the Stage. By Lord 
WittramM Pitt LENNox. 2 vols, ars. [Next week. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HER DESERTS. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


Author of ‘* Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDONEA. By ANNE BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arling- 


ton,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A story of no common order, well worth reading.” —Sunday Times. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lapy Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “*‘ Madge,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* This story can be read with unusual interest.”—S7. Yames’s Gazette. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Housroun, Author of 


** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


** This.noyel. is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with much 
ability, showing great power and study of human nature."—Suaday Times. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowse t, 


**Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** Jeannette ‘is a love story, replete with deep interest.”—Court Fournal. 


GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By Mrs. 


Simpson, Author of *‘ Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols, 
** This book is both pleasing to read and pleasing to remember.”—Pad/ Mall 
Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. .By the Right Hon. A. J. B, 
Beresrorp Horr, M.P. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as it is ingenious.”—S/. 
James's Gazette. 


MISSING! 
Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


—_—_ 


Author of 


By Mary Cecit Hay, Author of “Old 


(Next week. 











LORO STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
This day, with Map, 8vo. 9s. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


By Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G., G.C.B. 


Being a Selection from his Writings during the Last Five Years of his Life. 
With a Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


seine oR he a 
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‘NEW WORK BY LADY ANNE BLUNT. 
This day, with Map, Portraits, and 30 Illustrations, 2 vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO NEJD, 


The Cradle of the Arab Race, and a Visit to the Court of the Arab 
Emir, and our Persian Campaign. 


By Lady ANNE BLUNT, Author of the “‘ Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Roya Inp1aAn ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


“gael College has been recently placed on a new 


basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 


A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1881. Candidates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 


The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination -of their prescribed three years 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884. 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 1t2 St. James’s Square, 


London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town »Membérs. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
RORERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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